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LEAGUE    OF    THE    EMPIRE    ANNUAL    CONFERENCE 
IMPERIAL    UNION    OF    TEACHERS. 

Friday,  July  20TH,  to  Sunday,  July  22ND,   191 7. 


OlvXERAL   SUBJECT    FOR   CONSIDERATION. 

To  trace  the  course  of  some  special  spiritual  ideals  in  the  following  nationalities,  and  note  the  wa)'  they  have 
been  expressed  in  the  Nation's  character  and  materialised  in  the  Nation's  life. 

The  Anglo-Saxon.         The  French  The  Russian.         The  Indian. 

And,  further,  to  consider  at  this  crisis  in  the  world's  history  how  best  may  be  assured  to  the  child  the  spiritual 
equipment  which  is  needed  for  his  own  development  and  for  ensuring  good  service  to  the  World. 

MEETINGS. 
Chairman  :  The  Hon.  W.  A.  Holman,  Premier  of  New  South  Wales. 


Date  and  Place. 
Friday,  July  20IH,  5  p.m., 
Caxton  Hall. 


Subject. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  Ideal  :    Justice  and 
Liberty." 


Speaker. 
Rev.    William    Temple,    late    Head 
master  of  Repton. 


Saturday,  July  21ST,  3  p.m., 
Caxton  Hall. 


Chairman  :   Monsieur  A.  DE  FlEURIAN,  Charge  d'affaires  de  France. 

I-'rench  National  Energies."  Professor  A.  V.  Salmon,  President  of  the 

British   Federation  of  the   "  Alliance 
Franvaise." 


Chairr.'.an  :   Monsieur  C.  Nabakoff,  Charge  d'affaires  de  Russie. 
Saturday,  July  2ist,  8  p.m.,     "  1  he  Power  of  Service  ;  a  Fundamental         Monsieur  V.  Mouravieff-Apostal. 
Caxton  Hall.  Characteristic  of  the  Russian  Nature 

expressed   in   Literature   and   worked 
out  in  actuality." 

Chairman  :  Sir  MancherJEE  Bhownagree,  K.C.I.E. 
Sunday,  July  22ND,  3  p.m  ,       "  Domestic  Love  as  the  Foundation  of         A.  YUSUF  Ali,  Esq. 
28,  Buckingham  Gate.  I'amily  and  National  Life  as  shown  in 

Indian  Literature  and  Indian  Life." 
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SUMMARY   OF    THE  IMPERIAL   EDUCATION 
WORK  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

Formation  of  the  Imperial  IM  pn  of  Teachers. 

The  first  Conforcnce  of  the  I  i.k  hors'  Associations 
throughout  the  Empire  was  conMiud  in  1912  by  the 
League  of  the  Empire  in  London,  and  listed  from  July  ij 
to  July  17.  The  names  of  over  600  dthgates  and  members 
were  registered  at  the  Office  of  the  l.cigue,  each  country 
of  the  Empire  being  fully  represente.l. 

The  holding  of  this  Imperial  Con(<Tcnrc.  involving  con- 
current action  on  the  part  of  teaihers  throughout  the 
British  Empire,  marked  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  Imperial 
Education  and  also  in  the  history  n(  the  League's  work. 
From  the  outset  the  League's  Council  resolved  to  work 
systematically  for  the  broad  principles  of  co-operation  in 
education  throughout  the  Empire.  The  following  short 
summary  gives  an  account  of  what  they  have  accomplished. 

1901.  Correspondence  establi.shed  between  children  throughout  the 
Empire.     This  Branch  now  nuniUr.s  over  36.000  meiubers. 

1903.  Scheme  for  the  affiliation  of  Schools  throughout  the  Empire 
presented  on  behalf  of  the  League  to  the  Overseas  Education 
Departments  in  a  circular  despatch  by  the  late  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  then  Colonial  Secretary. 

1907.  The  first  Imperial  Education  Conference  between  the  Educa- 
tion Departments  throughout  the  Ivmpire,  convened  by  the 
League  of  the  Empire. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  ConiVrcnce  was  the  resolution 
passed  in  favour  of  a  quadrennial  Conference,  and  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  first  OSclal  Imperial  Conference  on 
Education  would  be  called  by  the  Imperial  Covernmcnt  in 
1911. 

1909-H.  The  issuing  of  three  Imperial  Text  Books  under  the  Editor- 
ship of  Professor  A.  F.  Pollard  (through  the  generosity  of 
the  late  Mr.  Louis  Spitzel). 

191 1.  Short  Educational  Conference  to  record  the  work  of  the  League 

continued  since  1907  by  desire  of  representatives  of  the 
Overseas  Government.'!. 

1912.  The  First  Imperial  Conference  of  Teachers'  Associations  held 

by  the  League  and  attended  by  over  600  Delegates  and 
Representatives  from  all  countries  in  the  British  Empire. 
1913-  The  first  Annual  Meeting  of  Teachers'  .V.ssociations  throughout 
the  Empire  convened  by  the  League  in  July,  1913,  when 
arrangements  were  considered  for  a  future  imperial  Con- 
ference of  Teachers'  Associations  to  be  held  in  due  course 
in  Toronto,  by  in\ntation  of  the  C.overnmeut  of  Ontario. 
.\t  this  meeting  the  Imperial  T'nion  of  Teaihers  was 
formally  inaugurated. 

Meetings  of  the  Iiui)erial  X  'nioii  of  Teachers  have  been  held 
each  year  since  its  inauguration,  and  anumjist  those  taking  part 
in  the  fir.st  Imperial  Conference  of  Te.-u-hcrs.  U)i2,  and  in  the 
subsequent  meetings  of  the  Imperial  I'nion  are  the  following  :— 
The  late  Duke  of  Arg>'ll,  the  Right  Hon  J.  A.  Pease,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Kducation  igi2;  tliel/ird  Ivnimott  representing, 
the  Colonial  OflSce  ;  the  Ripht  Hon.  Sir  1  '.e(  )r).;e  I'oster.  M!ni.ster 
of  Commerce,  Canada  :  the  Hon.  A.  R  Pync  Minister  of  Tuluca- 
tion  for  Ontario  :  the  Hon.  I.  B.  Lucas  Mcnilur  of  the  Ontario 
Cabinet :  the  Hon.  H.  K.  Yoimg,  Minister  of  ICducation  for 
British  Cohunbia  :  the  Harl  of  Meath.  tlu-  ICarl  of  Sellwrnc.  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  the  Right  Hon  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker,  the  Head  Master  of  Winchester  CDllcgc.  the  Hon.  James 
Carroll.  New  Zealand:  Mr.  Cyril  S.  Ci>l)b.  Chairman  of  the 
Ivondon  Education  Committee ;  the  late  Sir  Robert  Lucas-Tooth. 
Sir  Phihp  Hutchins.  Sir  .Amherst  Pell>y-Bi,iy,;c.  Principal  Sir 
Harry  Reichcl.  Pre,siilent  R.  Falcoiur  Toronto;  Sir  Robert 
Blair,  The  President  National  L^nion  i4  Teachers.  Mr.  T. 
Reunert.  Chairman  Witwatersrand  C(i\mcil  of  Kducation. 
Sir  Jolm  Macdoimell.  Mons.  Emil  Canmiacrts,  Father  Nicholai 
Velimiro\-ic.  Dr.  Hoogenhout.  Transva.il ;  Mr.  A.  L.  Adanvson. 


THE  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  OF  THE 
IMPERIAL  UNION  OF  TEACHERS. 

licii.w.  July  ;   ih,  to  S'  NI'.W,  July  jjnil,  1017 

THIRP    MEETING. 
Saturday,  JuK    21.  Sp.m.,  Ca.\ton  Hall. 
Chairman  : — Mon.sieiii  (  .  Nabakoff,  Charge  d'affaires  de 

Russia. 
.Subject  : — "  The    Power    of    Ser\'ice  :     a    Fundamental 
Characteristic  of  the  Rii->ian  Nature  expressed  in  Literature 
and  worked  out  in  Aciu.dity." 

Speaker  — Monsieur  V.  Mouravieff-Apostal. 


In  the  unavoidable  il>sence  of  Monsieur  C.  Nabakoff, 
Ch;'.rge  d'affaires  de  Ru-s:e,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Frederick 
P(.ii.i.ocK  presided,  and  introduced  to  the  meeting  Monsieur 
y.  Moura\ieff-Apostal,  the  Official  Representative  in  this 
countr\'  of  the  Russian  Red  Cross. 

THE    POWER   OF   >1:RVICE.-A    RUSSIAN    II)E.\L. 

M.  V.  Mouravieff-.\ii«sial  then  delivered  the  following 
address  : — 

.Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  .md  Gentlemen — 

I  gladly  accept  this  difficult  task — to  have  the  honour 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Russian  Soul.  The  other  day  I 
read  an  article  by  a  Ica'liiig  author,  in  which  he  states  that 
enough  has  been  said  :'liout  the  "  soul  "  of  Russia — it  was 
high  time  now  to  spe.ik  of  her  "  body."  Unfortunately, 
although  a  thousand  ye  irs  of  history  have  passed  over  her, 
she  has  still  far  more  snul  than  body  worth  speaking  of. 
The  practical  side  is  quite  secondary,  but  the  spiritual  side 
is  always  being  develojied.  If,  for  instance,  we  look  at 
both  school  and  home  education — th.it  is  the  formation  of 
the  nation's  men — we  find  .ill  the  .-tttention  bestowed  upon 
the  development  of  the  mind  ;  learning  and  reading  on  a 
vast  senile  and  the  most  e\ti-nsive  programme  of  study,  but 
scucely  any  sports,  or  physical  exercises  and  no  attention 
whatever  ptid  to  the  strengthening  of  the  child's  body. 
The  subject  of  my  discdurse.  as  you  will  see,  covers  a  very 
wide  field  ;  1  had  but  little  time  for  prep; '.ration,  and  the 
difficulty  was  to  com]>iess  the  subject  within  the  limits  of  a 
sketch.  Therefore  I  must  crave  your  indulgence  if  my 
solutiitn  of  this  problem  does  not  completely  satisfy  my 
hearers. 

The  Power  of  Si  kxk  e.-  What  does  it  mean  ?  How 
can  we  connect  this  p^wer  of  service  with  the  spiritual 
ideals  of  the  Russian  masses  and  individuals  ?  In  what 
does  the  Russian  idea  "f  service  differ  from  that  of  other 
nations  ?  In  replyinj,'  to  these  questions  it  must  be  noted 
that  the  Russian  idea  '  t  s.  rvice  long  ago  resulted  in  the 
struggle  for  freedom  .nd  for  national  conscience.  The 
Russian  nation  is  ess.  nti.lK-  rel'gious,  p.nd  the  service  of 
one's  neighbour  alwav-  ■  "iitains  an  element  of  mysticism  ; 
from  this  trait  spring-  mother,  which  is  that  the  Russians 
have  never  cared  to  siil  their  services  to  nations  differing 
from  them  in  race  and  relit^ion. 
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The  power  of  service  was,  of  course,  to  l)c  found  in  other 
nations,  but  this  did  not  prevent  them  from  combining  the 
convenient  with  the  useful,  and  hiring  out  tlieir  services, 
for  instance,  for  mihtary  purposes.  In  ancient  times  this 
was  done  by  the  Plioenicians,  Greeks  and  Venetians,  in  the 
middle  ages  by  the  Germans,  and  in  later  times  by  the 
Dutch  and  the  Swiss.  The  Swiss  Guard  at  the  Vatican 
has  survived  this  tradition  to  the  present  day.  But  you 
will  find  nothing  of  this  kind  in  the  history  of  Russia  : 
the  peace-loving  nature  of  the  Slav  morals,  the  love  of 
freedom  and  the  democratic  character  of  Slavonic  society 
were  foreign  to  "  merccnaryism."  Individual  service  of 
one's  neighbour  corresponded  to  the  inner  mystic  con- 
templativeness  of  the  Slav  nature,  lost  in  dreams  and 
partially  of  nomadic  tendencies. 

The  Bavarian  scholar  of  the  sixties,  il.  Cariere,  in  his 
well-known  book,  "History  of  Art  in  lielation  to  the 
Development  of  Civilisation,"  wrote,  among  other  things  : 
"  The  Slav  takes  the  sword  to  defend  the  homeland,  but 
not  in  order  to  make  a  living  by  arms.  He  is  never 
mercenary."  Heiein  consists  the  Slavonic,  and  more 
particularly  the  Russian,  power  of  service,  many  a  time 
bordering  upon  the  sublime. 

Turning  to  histoiical  sources,  I  may  mention  a  few 
e.xamples  of  this  characteristic  Russo-Slavonic  trait,  culled 
from  the  national  epo .,  from  the  deeds  of  various  Russian 
heroes,  from  literature,  and  finally  from  the  events  of  the 
present  days  of  the  world's  history. 

A.  The  National  Epos  and  the  Past. — In  the  heroic 
epoch  of  every  nation,  the  measure  of  worth  was  only 
reckoned  by  services  rendered  to  society.  However,  in 
those  times  fantasy  and  reality  were  so  closely  interwoven 
as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  one  from  the  other,  and 
therefore  to-day  the  value  of  the  documents  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  is  extremely  problematic.  The 
Russian  epos,  however,  is  an  exception  to  this,  as  in  Russia 
the  epic  age  was  prolonged  up  to  the  threshold  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  This  phenomenon  is  natural  enough 
if  we  remember  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  literary 
evolution,  four  or  five  centuries  lie  between  Russia  and  the 
other  countries  possessed  of  European  culture. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  Byzantine  hegemony  and 
later  on  the  Tartar  conquest  involved  in  themselves  a  falling 
behind  the  hour  marked  by  the  European  clock.  Therefore, 
in  Russia  the  source  of  the  epic  age  are  revealed  by  authen- 
tic documents  carrying  us  almost  up  to  Napoleonic  times. 

The  best  monuments  of  the  Russiaii  epos  which  have 
come  down  to  us  are  considered  to  be  the  songs  called 
"  Bylinv  "  (or  sagas — the  word  "  Byliny  "  seems  to  be 
derived  from  "  bylo  " — "  has  been  ").  These  songs  reflect 
more  clearly  than  anything  else  the  immanence  of  the 
Russian  nature,  spirit  and  morals.  They  are  in  the 
national  tongue,  sung  in  honour  of  various  heroes  and 
events,  and  were  handed  down  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
from  generation  to  generation.  Strange  to  say,  the  first 
collector  of  Russian  "  Byliny  "  was  an  Englishman,  Richard 
James,  who  inscribed  them  in  the  year  ifng. 


The  example  which  most  clearly  shows  the  trait  of 
"  service  of  one's  neighbour  "  is  furnished  by  the  "  Bylina  " 
of  Ilia  Mourometz,  the  Kiev  hero.  He  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Prince  Vladimir  (980-1014),  who  converted  the  Russian 
people  to  Christianity,  for  which  he  was  canonized  by  the 
Orthodox  Church.  At  his  Court  Prince  Vladimir  sur- 
rounded himself  with  heroes,  of  whom  the  principal  one 
was  Ilia  Mourometz. 

Ilia  was  peerless.-  His  gigantic  stature,  personal  qualities 
and  brave  deeds  are  generalh,-  supposed  to  typify  the  ideal 
personification  of  the  national  temperarhent  and  genius. 
His  peculiarities  warrant  this  belief.  He  was  of  peasant 
blood,  but  at  the  feast  he  forced  the  lords  of  Prince 
Vladimir's  Court  to  give  way  before  the  peasants  accom- 
panying him.  This  humble  origin,  as  is  noted  by  K. 
Walisczewsky  in  his  "  History  of  Russian  Literature,"  is 
not  exceptional  in  the  circle  surrounding  the  Prince,  and 
these  traits  are  true  to  the  instincts  and  traditions  of  a 
nation  in  whose  midst  a  real  aristocracy  has  never  succeeded 
in  taking  root. 

I  am  not  going  to  weary  you  with  the  whole  fantastic 
history  of  Ilia  Mourometz  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  note  its  out 
standing  features.  "  For  thirty  years  Ilia  lay  helpless, 
without  feet  and  without  hands  " — paralysed,  yet  grown 
to  immense  proportions.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was 
restored  by  a  miracle,  and  became  the  protector  of  the 
Russian  land  and  of  the  Christian  faith.  Soon  after  this 
he  went  to  Kiev,  to  the  Court  of  Prince  Vladimir.  Before 
his  departure  his  father  addressed  these  typical  words  to 
him  :  "  My  son,  I  bless  thee  ;  go  out  into  the  world  ;  do 
good,  but  do  not  do  evil.  Injure  no  one,  and  do  not  shed 
Christian  blood."  Although  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Kiev 
Ilia  became  the  chief  and  favourite  hero,  yet  his  modesty 
did  not  forsake  him,  and  he  directed  his  whole  immense 
strength  only  towards  serving  his  neighbour  and  helping 
the  weak.  Later  he  quarrelled  with  Vladimir,  who  punished 
him  by  shutting  him  up  for  three  years  in  the  ice-house, 
but  when  Kiev  was  surrounded  by  enemies,  Vladimir 
turned  to  Ilia  for  help.  But  for  a  long  while  our  hero 
refused  to  help  Vladimir;  and  it  was  only  when  the  latter 
told  him  that  he  did  not  beg  his  help  for  himself,  but  for 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  Kiev,  that  Ilia  gave  way,  and 
going  to  the  defence  of  the  town,  defeated  the.  enemy  ; 
this  was  not,  however,  for  a  reward,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  widows  and  orphans. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  his  whole  life  were  charity 
towards  his  neighbours  and  disinterestedness,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  him  from  indulging  fairly  frequently 
in  feasting  and  excessive  drinking.  But  in  those  golden 
days — as  even,  perhaps,  in  our  own  time — this  was  not 
considered  a  deadly  sin,  and  to  this  day  Ilia  lives  in  the 
memory  of  the  Russians  as  the  greatest  of  Russia's  heroes. 
Indeed,  many  writers  consider  him  the  prototype  of  the 
Russian  nation  itself.  His  strength  makes  Iha  the  emblem 
of  power,  but  not  of  conquest,  arrogance  or  lust.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  same  meaning  is  ascribed  to 
the  word  "  service  "  by  modern  Russian  writers,  such  as 
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Khomiakov,  Aksakov,  Shevyrov,  Soloviev,  etc.  It  has 
lu-en  riTognised  also  by  many  foreign  authors,  chief  among 
whom  may  be  cited  the  Munich  professor  Moritz  Cariere, 
wlio  can  in  no  way  be  looked  upon  as  a  friend  of  the  Slavs. 

B.  Turning  now  to  the  other  senants  of  the  Russian 
nation,  I  would  name,  among  others,  three  typical  repre- 
st-ntativcs  each  coming  from  a  diffcnnt  class  of  society, 
namely  :  St.  .Mexander  Nevsky,  Ivan  Sousanin,  the  peasant, 
and  Peter  the  (ireat. 

(i)  Alexander  Nevsky,  Prince  of  Novgorod,  Moscow  and 
Kiev,  lived  in  the  thirteentli  centur\-.  He  was  distinguislied 
by  his  great  intell'gence,  manliness  and  love  of  peace.  The 
latter,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  devoting  his 
whole  life  to  the  defence  of  his  n.itive  land  against  her 
foreign  foes.  At  that  time  Russia  was  threatened  with 
destruction  from  tlie  North  by  the  Swedes,  from  the  Soutli 
by  the  German  crusaders  and  from  thi-  East  by  the  Mongol 
invasion.  Alexander  Nevsky's  whole  life  was  passed  in 
the  ser\ice  of  liis  neighbour  and  of  tlie  people.  Fate  lielped 
him  to  save  his  country  from  its  Kuroj>ean  foes  by  a  de- 
cisive victory  on  the  river  Neva  in  1240,  whence  came  tlie 
appelUition  of  Nevsky.  By  this  and  other  victories  lie 
Siived  Russia  from  the  Sewdish  and  German  invasion,  and 
also  paralysed  the  intrigues  of  the  Holy  See  against  the 
Eastern  Church. 

Although  Alexander  was  so  successful  against  the 
European  foe,  he  perceived  the  futility  of  offering  armed 
resistance  to  the  Asiatic  hordes,  realising  that  voluntary' 
temporary  subjection  was  the  onl\-  means  of  escaping 
annihilation.  Can  we  not  imagine  what  this  hero'c  and 
prudent  decision  must  have  cost  .Mu.xander  ?  But  the 
feeling  of  duty  towards  his  people  transcended  all  other 
considerations,  including  personal  injun,-  and  annihilation. 
The  Russian  nation  still  honours  his  memory  and  worships 
his  holy  relics  at  the  .Alexander  Nevsky  Monaster^'  in 
Petrograd,  remembering  the  days  of  old  when  the  power 
of  disinterested  service  of  the  peopl.'  iulped  to  subdue  the 
crusaders  and  put  down  the  enemies  of  Christianity. 

(2)  The  next,  a  true  servant  of  his  i>eople,  of  humbler 
birth  but  of  greater  spiritual  strength,  is  the  peasant  Ivan 
Sousanin.  It  was  he  who  in  1613  delivered  Russia  and  her 
chosen  Tsar  from  the  Polish  invasion,  at  the  same  time 
sacrificing  his  own  life. 

The  Polish  army  had  already  entered  Moscow,  and  its 
advance  guard  had  reached  the  Kostroma  forest,  with  the 
object  of  forestalling  the  election  of  the  Tsar,  killing 
Michael  Fedorovitch  Romanov,  and  seizing  the  kingdom  of 
Moscovy  by  force.  But  thanks  to  the  self-sacrifice  of 
Sousanin,  these  plans  did  not  succeed  :  Ivan  Sousanin 
promised  the  Poles  to  guide  them  b\-  the  nearest  way  to 
Kostroma,  where  Michael  Fedorovitch  lived,  but  he  pur- 
posely forsook  the  road  to  Kostrom.i,  and  led  the  Poles 
through  ice  and  snowdrifts  into  a  dens«>  forest,  out  of  which 
they  could  not  tmd  their  way,  and  there  the  whole  division 
gradually  died  and  perished,  having  ])reviously  killed  their 
guide.  The  scene  of  his  death  has  been  immortalised  by 
the  composer  Glinka  in  his  opera  "  Life  for  the  Tsar." 


It  is  interesting  to  n>>te  that  even  at  the  present  day  the 
reading  of  this  historn  .d  episode  causes  our  peasants  to 
cross  themst'lves,  for  tliey  look  upon  noble  deeds  and  the 
Service  of  one's  neighi>o<ir  .i>  holy  actions. 

(j)  My  third  exami>le  is  the  Emperor,  Peter  the  Great. 
His  life  and  reign  at  the-  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century- 
are  known  to  all.  Hi-  inflexible  determination  was,  in 
spite  of  all  obstacles,  to  lead  his  pco]ile  out  of  darkness 
into  light  ;  with  this  iilij<'(  t  in  view  he  was  not  ashamed 
to  l)ecome  now  a  carjieiiter,  now  a  fisherman,  now  a  joiner, 
and  history  has  immoi  t.dised  his  work  in  the  shipyards  of 
Holland  and  England  I'rom  liis  early  years  he  never 
ceased  to  ser\e  the  people,  and  the  strength  of  his  ser\ice 
broke  down  the  infertia  and  idleness  jirevailing  in  Russia 
before  his  time.  As  in  the  case  of  Ilia  Mourometz,  this  did 
not  prevent  Peter  the  Great  from  committing  excesses 
and  succumbing  to  the  magic  of  Bacchus,  l^ut  in  the  whole 
of  histor\-,  to  whom  tan  we  give  a  higher  place  than  to 
Peter,  in  the  service  of  his  jjcople  and  of  his  countrj'  ? 

In  further  support  of  my  argument,  I  must  dwell  in 
particular  upon  the  work  and  continuous  activities  of  our 
Zemstvos,  which  were  introduced  into  Russia  in  1864,  after 
the  libemtion  of  the  pc<  iple  from  sb.very .  That  liberation  as 
well  as  the  land  reforms  were  carried  out  by  the  best  Russian 
patriots  in  the  reign  of  .Mexander  II.  They  were  accom- 
plished aftei  the  ceaseK  ss  stmggle  of  half  a  century  with 
the  Russi;m  Government,  and  after  a  multitude  of  politi- 
cal banishments  and  autos-da-fe.  Our  elective  J^mst- 
vos  approp.ch  in  spirit  \()ur  County  Councils  ;  they  are 
based  upon  unpaid  services,  and  their  extensive  functions 
embrace  all  the  interests  of  the  population  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  political  ones.  But  although  their  work  is 
confined  to  independent  economic  and  financial  activities 
in  our  jiroviiices,  our  "  intelligentsia  "  has  always  jealously 
guarded  these  instituti'ms,  seeing  in  them  the  tnie  basis 
of  a  future  political  elective  organisiition.  Later  circum- 
stances have  justified  this  view  of  the  Zemstvos. 

The  establishment  of  the  Zemstvos  throughout  the 
illimitable  extent  of  Russi;-.,  without  railways  or  high  roads, 
seemed  at  first  to  be  a  ])roblem  incapable  of  solution,  but 
nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  distances  between 
towns  and  villages  over  rough  tracks,  in  spite  of  continual 
opposition  on  the  part  of  administration  and  police,  in  spite 
of  the  restricted  means  of  most  of  the  small  land-owners, 
clergy  and  peasants  who  were  members  of  the  Zemstvos 
and  of  the  services  wliieh  tiie\'  gave  gratis,  this  institution 
soon  got  on  its  feet,  and  at  once  became  a  leader  of  education 
and  a  beneficent  spiritual  and  educational  force  among  the 
people. 

The  Zemstvos  slowh  progressed  along  their  thorny  path 
up  to  our  own  da)^,  and  the  present  war  has  shown  us 
that,  had  there  been  no  Zemstvos  with  their  organisations 
independent  of  the  Go\  eriiment.  we  slioidd  long  ago  have 
had  to  lay  down  our  arms 

I  served  on  the  2Ieni-;t\-o  for  many  vears,  and  was  the 
modest  witness  of  its  ct  useless  work,  and  I  can  confidently 
say  that  the  Russian  Zemstvos  form  a  brilliant  page  in  our 
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history  :  in  them  State  and  moral  ideals  go  hand  in  hand, 
giving  us  the  right  to  consider  them  as  being  the  best  ex- 
pression of  the  power  of  service  in  Russia. 

C.  I  now  turn  to  our  literature,  and  to  the  services 
rendered  by  writers,  both  to  their  neighbours  and  to  their 
country. 

The  hrst  gleams  of  service  were  the  ideas  of  liberating 
our  literature,  which  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Catherine  II.,  when,  under  the  influence  of  the  realism  of 
Voltaire  and  the  socialism  of  J.  J.  Rousseau,  the  first 
liberal  authors  appeared  in  Russia.  From  that  very 
moment  began  the  martyrdom  of  our  writers  who  were 
sen.-ing  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  with  their  pens,  setting 
themselves  the  task  of  freeing  it  from  the  clutching  hands 
of  the  Russian  bureaucracy,  from  tlic  clergy  and  the 
caprices  of  the  higher  powers. 

The  first  of  them  was  N.  Novikov  (i  744-1 81 8).  He  was 
a  born  preacher,  especially  against  the  enslavement  of  the 
national  intellect  by  its  western  teachers  ;  he  was  the  first 
to  defend  the  right  of  the  weaker  sex  to  a  superior  educa- 
tion. He  was  exiled,  and  conducted  between  two  hussars 
to  the  already  famous  fortress  of  Schhssclburg. 

The  same  sad  fate  overtook  the  notorious  A.  N. 
Radistchev  (i  749-1802).  He  was  the  first  to  raise  his  voice 
in  the  interest  of  our  people,  and  was  especially  eloquent  in 
his  work  "  A  Journey  to  St.  Peterslnirg  and  Moscow." 
Radistchev  was  in  reality  a  dilettante,  and  much  less  of  an 
apostle  than  Novikoff ,  but  he  shared  tlie  same  fate,  and  was 
sent  to  Siberia  as  a  dangerous  revolutionary. 

Later,  in  the  reign  of  Nicholas  I.,  our  genius  (both  poet 
and  styhst)  Pushkin  frequently  raised  his  voice  on  behalf 
of  freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  and  against  the  ridiculous 
censorship,  but  even  he,  in  spite  of  his  fame  and  of  the 
Tsar's  good  will  towards  him,  was  often  banished,  sometimes 
to  the  Caucasus,  sometimes  under  arrest  to  some  remote 
village.  Pushkin's  epigrams  were  as  sliaip  and  biting  as 
swords.  It  was  he  who  once  in  a  fit  of  indignation  wrote  : — 
"  In  Russia  there  are  no  laws,  there  is  ;',  pillar,  and  on  that 
pillar  a  crown." 

A  much  more  important  part  in  the  service  of  one's 
neighbour  was  played  by  three  of  our  celebrated  writers  : 
Turgenev,  Dostoievsky  and  L.  N.  Tolstoy,  whose  fame  has 
long  since  crossed  the  borders  of  my  country,  making  him 
the  property  of  the  whole  world.  Turgenev  was  a  poet  in 
prose,  Dostoievsky  a  profound  psychologist,  and  Tolstoy  a 
colossus,  uniting  in  himself  eveiy  attribute  of  genius.  All 
three  writers  endeavoured  to  arouse  the  dormant  con- 
science, to  illuminate  with  the  light  of  law  the  darkness  of 
the  peasants  huts,  and  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  government 
to  the  injustices  towards  the  peasantr\-  and  their  animal 
existence. 

Turgenev  was  a  careful,  but  steadfast  leader  of  the  ideas 
of  freedom  and  enhghtenment  among  our  "  intelligentsia  " 
— and  when  he  went  down  straight  intu  the  heart  of  the 
people,  as  for  instance  in  his  "  Diary  of  a  Sportsman,"  he 
knew  how  to  place  before  his  readers  both  the  wounds  and 
the  treasures  hidden  in  the  hearts  of  our  peasants.     His 


realism  never  degenerated  into  coarseness  or  cynicism.  He 
was  abo\'e  all  a  poet ;  his  style  was  distinguished  by  its 
classical  beauty — such  as  we  no  longer  find  in  the  writers 
of  to-day — but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  attacking  the 
evils  prevalent  in  the  hves  of  the  Russian  working  classes. 

All  the  heroes  of  his  progressive  works,  for  instance, 
"  Fathers  and  Children,"  '  Virgin  Soil,"  "  On  the  Eve," 
"  Smoke,"  &c.,  breathe  a  captivating  enthusiasm,  an  aspira- 
tion to  give  a  new  ideal  form  to  the  service  of  the  nation 
and  of  civilisation.  Turgenev  was  the  first  to  introduce 
into  his  novels  in  concrete  dialogue  form,  revolutionary 
propaganda,  or  so-called  "  Nihilism." 

It  is  true  that  his  heroes  are  for  the  most  part  theorists, 
weak-willed,  more  distinguished  by  their  idealism  than  by 
their  practical  effectiveness,  but  this  in  no  waj-  alters  the 
essence  of  the  author's  work  and  views.  Turgenev  endowed 
his  heroes  with  a  poetry  and  a  self-denial  which  had  a  great 
influence  upon  our  own  ^-oung  people.  He  was  the  fore- 
runner of  Russian  civil  freedom  and  the  liberal  tendency 
of  politics,  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  the 
aristocrat  of  the  pen  and  the  word.  Until  slavery-  was 
abohshed,  he  straggled  against  it,  and  afterwards  instead  of 
entering  the  ranks  of  our  bureaucracy  and  dead  formalism, 
he  went  abroad  for  good  and  ser\-ed  his  beloved  country^ 
from  afar,  spending  half  his  life  away  from  it,  and  dying  in 
France. 

(2)  Dostoievsky  presents  himself  before  us  in  a  totally 
different  light  ;  in  the  domain  of  social  psychology  and 
pathology,  the  great  novelist  owes  nothing  to  anj^bodj- — 
poetrj'  and  beauty  were  a  secondary  consideration  with  him. 
His  style  was  weighty,  and  the  reading  of  his  books  is  an 
education  in  itself.  But  his  ser\dce  to  his  neighbour  is 
expressed  much  more  strongly  and  deeply  than  is  the  case 
with  Turgeniev. 

From  his  childhood  Dostoievsky  was  sickly,  weak  in  body 
but  strong  in  spirit  ;  he  came  of  a  poor  family,  and  therefore 
from  his  earl\-  youth  earned  his  own  living,  and  became 
accustomed  to  analyse  and  thoughtfully  regard  the  people 
surrounding  him. 

His  writing  was  also  begun  in  youth,  but,  in  184S,  car- 
ried away  by  his  humanity,  he  unfortunately  had  to  pay  for 
the  part  he  took  in  the  Petroshevsk  revolutionary,^  society, 
and  in  1849  the  iron-bound  doors  of  the  dungeons  of  the 
citadel  of  St.  Petersburg  closed  upon  him  and  upon  34 
other  members  of  the  same  society.  You  know  the  rest — 
he  was  condemned  to  death,  reprieved  and  banished  to 
Siberia.  There  he  wrote  his  book  "  The  House  of  the 
Dead,"  which  earned  him  his  return  to  his  own  countn,-. 

Dostoievsky  was  not  a  militant  reformer,  but  rather  a 
religious  and  philosophically-minded  preacher.  Returning 
from  Siberia  disappointed  and  crashed,  he  became  the  de- 
fender of  the  unhappy,  the  mentally  sick,  the  vicious,  the 
criminals.  He  became  once  and  for  all  the  servant  of  the 
spiritually  unfortunate  and  beggared.  Dostoievsky  aroused 
in  the  Russian  courts  a  new  sense  of  justice.  He  produced 
a  revolution  in  the  application  of  the  new  judicial  rales  in 
the  case  of  depraved  parents  and  children  ;    he  established 
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tile  1  lt>M-  psychological  o.niiiH  imh  between  crime  and 
;it;ivisni.  I)i>stoii'vsky  was  in  the  tiiitst  sense  a  "doctor 
of  the  liuman  soul,  "  particularly  of  tli.'  sick  soul,  and  there- 
fore his  service  to  his  neighbour  w.is  priceless.  It  is 
surprising  that  in  spite  of  his  cont.i'  t  with  the  realism  of 
life,  the  Christian  atmosphere  of  nii'ikiiess  and  forgiveness 
never  left  him.  He  could  always  awaken  in  his  readers  the 
feeling  of  pity,  almost  of  sympatli\ .  towards  his  heroes 
jieqietrating  crimes,  as,  for  instance,  in  his  novels  "  Crime 
and  Punishment, "  "  The  Humili.itid  and  the  Forgiven," 
"  Tlie  Idiot,"  &r. 

In  his  humility  Dostoievsky  did  not  believe  in  his  own 
m;irtvrdoni,  just  as  lie  liad  no  beliif  in  the  infamy  of  the 
common  thieves  and  murderers  wild  were  his  companions  in 
durance.  It  was  in  ill-hea  1th  that  In-  sought  the  explanation 
and  extenuation  even  of  patricide,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  his  character,  Smerdiakov. 

Thus  lived  and  died  Dostoievsky  tint  indefatigable 
servant  of  his  neighbour. 

(3)  Count  L.  N.  Tolstoy  presents  an  even  greater  and 
more  amazing  figure  as  an  apostle  of  service.  His  life  is 
known  to  all  educated  people,  and  I  will  therefore  only 
glance  at  it. 

Count  Tolstoy,  like  the  great  and  strong  man  that  he  was, 
drew  down  upon  himself  the  most  contrary  appreciations 
and  criticisms.  He  was  surrounded  by  friends  and  enemies, 
even  among  those  nearest  to  him.  l'>ut  notliing  altered  the 
conviction  of  this  giant  that  he  was  called  upon  to  ser\'e 
Russia  and  her  people  in  accordaii<e  with  Clirist's  com- 
mands. The  whole  of  the  latter  h.iif  of  his  life,  when  he 
became  a  philosophical  teacher,  was  one  continuous  struggle 
against  the  great  of  this  world,  against  authority,  against 
society,  against  the  Church,  against  liis  own  familj-,  against 
every  social  order  of  Russian  life.  I'-ven  illness  and  deatli 
itself  did  not  make  him  give  up  this  struggle. 

A  profound  believer  in  the  truth  of  Christ's  teaching,  he 
tried  in  every  way  to  make  it  accessible  and  to  explain  it 
in  his  own  fashion  to  our  uneducated  i>easants.  He  did  not 
even  cease  when  the  Orthodox  Russian  Church,  in  its 
fanaticism,  excommunicated  him  ! 

In  this  undeviating  service  of  an  idea,  Tolstoy  together 
witli  much  good  perhaps  did  not  a  little  unconscious  harm, 
but  that  was  inevitable.  NevertluN  ss,  the  strength  of  his 
convictions  was  so  firm,  his  arguninits  so  irrefutable,  the 
structure  of  his  philosophy  so  sincere  and  moral,  that  the 
teaching  of  Tolstoy  has  placed  a  se;il  upon  the  whole  of  the 
future  contemplation  of  the  worid  .uul  democratisation  of 
humanity.  He  was  the  greatest  revolutionary  of  his  time, 
but,  of  course,  not  on  an  anarchistic  busis  ;  his  chief  com- 
mand "  avoid  evil  "  perfectly  corresponded  to  his  views  on 
the  passive  but  continual  resistani  i-  to  the  contemporaiy 
social  class  structure.  He  avoide<l  .ill  jiopularity  and  pre- 
ferred solitude,  or  the  society  of  siinple  minds  and  hearts. 
His  contemponirics  looked  upon  liini  as  an  oddity,  an 
unpractical  Utopian — history  will  assi!,'n  to  him  a  special 
place  among  the  greatest  and  stroin,'est  social  reformers. 
The  strength  of  his  ser\  ice  was  not  ac  cording  to  the  measure 


of  the  average  man  I  His  literature  wfs  likewise  colossal. 
both  in  the  ((uantity  ■  :  ins  writings,  in  conception,  in  depth 
of  analysis  .md  tlie  <iu.ilitv  of  the  picturestjue  language. 

D.  Continuing  tht-  illu>tration  of  my  theme,  I  will  close 
with  some  remarks  on  the  later  burning  evil  days,  the 
activities  of  the  Rus-nn  political  revolutionaries,  and  the 
services  of  the  Russi.cii  men  in  the  war. 

The  whole  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  nearly  a  quart<  r 
of  the  twentieth  wen  i>assed  by  the  Russian  pioneers  oi 
progress  in  a  continu.ii  .md  unhealthy  struggle  for  freedom 
in  its  various  maniiestations.  The  name  of  those  who 
perished  in  these  stru^Liles  is  legion  !  The  number  of  people 
who  s;icriliccd  all  that  tlu\-  lield  dear  in  this  life  in  order  to 
lead  Russia  into  the  institutional  path  of  liberty,  may  be 
counted  in  hundreds  r.itiier  than  in  tens  of  thousands. 

I  will  not  enter  into  .m  appreciation  of  this  struggle  from 
the  point  of  view  of  it-  lorm  and  culture,  nor  of  its  practical 
applicability  to  life,  still  less  do  I  refer  to  my  own  i)ersonal 
political  convictions  :  1  speak  here  of  the  Russians'  strength 
of  senice  in  the  social  and  political  sphere. 

If  we  are  to  consider  as  revolutionaries  everyone  in 
Russia  who  has  tried  to  create  a  lawful  rule  of  life,  binding 
upon  all,  then  we  should  have  to  take  into  account  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  popul.ition  and  educated  people.  Some  of 
them  aspired  to  it  h\  educational  means,  persuading  by 
word  and  deed— otlurs  sacrificed  themselves  wholly, 
wrestling  by  every  nie.uis,  almost  by  murder,  explosions 
and  other  forms  of  milit.uit  anarchism. 

But  both  these  cat.  ivories,  unsparing  in  their  pursuit  of 
home-grown  despotism,  had  only  one  object  ;  that  object 
was  the  service  of  their  iieiglibour  and  of  the  whole  nation. 

The  first  organised  >ocial  protest  (although  inadequately 
organised)  against  the  existing  state  of  affairs  in  Russia,  the 
emancipating  movemmt.  was  by  the  celebrated  "  Decem- 
brists," so  called  fnpin  their  rising  in  December,  1825. 
From  them,  I  may  say,  proceeds  the  chronology  of  the 
Russian  political  regiiieration.  Their  composition,  both 
in  upbringing  and  education  differed  vastly  from  the 
succeeding  revolution.iry  organisations  of  tlie  nineteenth 
centuiy.  but  their  objects  were  almost  similar.  The 
members  of  this  mo\ .  im  nt  belonged  to  the  most  educated, 
cultured  and  richest  -.uiet\-  class;  its  kernel  consisted  of 
young  ofiicers  of  tin-  guards.  The  chief  leaders  of  the 
Decembrists  had  reeei\cd  their  education  abroad,  undei 
the  influence  of  the  I  niich  Revolution,  at  the  time  when 
others  adhered  to  it  under  the  influence  of  the  wars  against 
Napoleon  and  of  int.  t...urse  with  the  French  em-grants  in 
Russia. 

The  problem  for  thi  majority  of  the  Decembrists  was  the 
introduction  into  Russia  of  a  constitutional  democratic 
monarchy,  others  ste.d  out  for  a  republic.  The  chief 
organiser.  Colonel  Vv<u\.  was  a  republican  who  counselled 
stopping  at  notliing  not  even  at  the  forcible  removal  of 
the  Royal  family— in  "rder  to  attain  civil  liberty. 

Although  the  deep  l.iitli:'.nd  religion  of  the  majority  of  the 
Decembrists  was  against  this  latter  proposition,  they  sank 
their  own  ideas, and  weie  each  a  party  to  the  general  oath. 
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By  position  they  were  entitled  to  expect  a  brilliant 
future — honours,  careers,  riches.  But  these  were  not  their 
aspirations  :  they  decided  to  sacrifice  in  their  struggle  all 
their  privileges,  not  excepting  life  itself,  for  the  good  of  the 
Russian  people,  in  the  hope  that  the  higher  powers  would 
profit  by  this  example  of  Christian  duty,  and  lead  Russia 
forth  from  the  darkness  of  ignorance  into  the  light.  Fate 
decreed  otherwise  :  the  unexpected  accession  of  Nicholas  I. 
to  the  throne  put  a  sudden  end  to  the  preparatory  work  of 
the  Decembrists,  and  the  military  rising  against  Nicholas  I. 
in  Petrograd  was  unsuccessful.  The  incomplete  Organisa- 
tion of  the  rising,  of  course,  facilitated  matters  for  the 
higher  powers  ;  almost  all  the  members  of  the  society 
were  arrested,  tried  and  condemned  to  severe  punishment 
for  their  impulse  ;  five  of  them  were  executed,  and  a 
hundred  and  fourteen  banished  to  Siberia,  despite  all  the 
entreaties  of  their  relatives,  of  personages  about  the  Tsar, 
and  of  the  intercession  of  the  French  and  English  Am- 
bassadors. The  names  of  these  five  lirst  martyrs  in  the 
cause  of  their  countrj^'s  liberty  were  :  Colonel  Festel,  the 
poet  Ryliev,  Colonel  Mouravieff-Apostol,  Lieutenant  Kak- 
hovsky,  and  Lieutenant  Bestoujev-Rioumin.  On  the  way 
to  execution  one  of  them  quietly  consciled  the  others  and 
spoke  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  many  like  and  historical  episodes, 
encircled  to  this  day  with  the  halo  of  deathless  glory.  The 
events  of  the  war  have  separated  me  from  my  library  and 
family  records,  otherwise  I  would  have  been  able  to  read 
you  interesting  extracts  from  letters  of  Decembrists, 
bearing  witness  to  the  spiritual  sublimity  of  these  re- 
markable people. 

Among  others  who  perished  in  the  service  of  his  neighbour 
and  of  the  liberty  of  Russia  was  my  grandfather  ;  his 
brother,  upon  his  return  from  thirty  years'  exile  in  Siberia, 
brought  me  up  in  Moscow,  bequeathing  to  me  as  a  first 
precept  a  lofty  liberalism 

Since  then  many  revolutionaries  in  Russia  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  have  followed  in  the  same  tracks,  but  the 
Decembrists  were  the  first  links  in  that  long  chain  of 
political  martyrs  who  struggled  and  died  for  liberty  and 
ideas.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  first  Russian  progressive 
protest  of  1825  was  made  by  the  higher  representatives  of 
Russian  society,  and  afterwards  taking  a  more  extreme 
form,  it  passed  down  to  the  working  class  and  the  pro- 
letariat. 

One  of  the  most  radical  and  powerful  cliampions  of  liberty 
in  Russia  was  Tchernishevsky — philosopher,  economist, 
critic,  and  novelist.  He  has  been  called  the  "  Robespierre 
of  Russia."  Of  course,  he  was  imprisoned  for  his  daring 
opinions,  and  this  is  not  surprising  when  we  remember  that 
in  the  fifties  he  was  already  preaching  the  annihilation  of 
individual  property,  the  suppression  of  the  aristocracy  and 
the  disbanding  of  the  army. 

In  1848  a  great  sensation  was  caused  by  the  Petrashevsk 
revolutionary  society,  the  chief  members  of  which  were  all 
banished  for  various  terms  to  Siberia. 

Still  later,  in  the  seventies  and  eighties  the  stream  of 


progress  took  the  form  of  anarchism  and  so-called  "  nihil- 
ism "  :  the  names  of  Kropotkin,  Zasoulitch,  Figner  and 
Plekhanov  are  still  known  to-day  ;  while  the  names  of  ma  ny 
who  have  laid  down  their  lives  for  their  convictions  have 
passed  into  eternity. 

The  extreme  views  and  theories  of  many  social  revolution- 
aries, of  course,  in  no  way  lepresent  the  gospel  of  progress, 
they  are  far  from  being  infallible,  and  are  not  always 
applicable  to  life.  But  that  is  another  question,  and  does 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

What  I  desire  to  make  clear  is  this,  that  whoever  belongs 
to  one  of  these  groups,  whatever  impulses  lead  them  to 
this  or  that  extreme  expression  of  their  convictions,  once 
they  have  sacrificed  their  interests,  comforts,  near  ones  and 
relations,  and  even  their  lives,  they  must  beyond  all  doubt 
be  reckoned  in  the  category  of  men  serving  an  idea,  their 
neighbour,  liberty.  We  may  often  differ  from  their  views 
and  forms  of  service,  but  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  in  them 
that  almost  mystical  power  of  service,  which  the  principle 
thesis  of  this  paper  illustrates. 

Thus,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  whole  political  struggle 
in  Russia  culminated  with  the  revolution  of  1 91 7,  which 
appeared  by  its  importance  to  be  the  dominating  factor. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  do  away  with  that  unhealthy 
process  of  the  service  of  an  idea  of  which  I  have  just  spoken. 
The  last  word  of  The  Revolution  has  not  yet  been  spoken, 
and  many  of  those  spoken  need  not  have  been  uttered. 
We  ourselves  cannot  at  present  be  impartial  judges,  but 
must  only  endeavour  to  separate  the  principal  manifesta- 
tions of  the  revolution  from  those  which  are  secondary. 

To  the  former  belong  the  service  of  the  idea  and  liberty 
on  the  part  of  the  chief  makers  of  our  revolution.  From 
the  first  moment  that  the  revolution  broke  and  up  till  now 
there  have  been  among  its  active  figures  some  who  upheld 
the  banner  of  service  to  their  country  for  an  idea,  but  not 
in  their  own  personal  or  in  material  interests.  Before  such 
people  we  must  bow,  for  whatever  turn  the  revolution  may 
take,  they  have  been  the  heroes  of  the  power  of  service. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  speak  of  the  secondary  mani- 
festations of  the  revolution,  however  sad  they  may  be,  for 
they  must  not  obscure  the  chief  ones. 

We  may  criticise  and  forgive  them,  but  nobody  has  the 
right  not  to  believe  in  Russia — in  her  last  pledge,  in  that 
pledge  of  the  power  of  serxice  to  her  neighbour  in  which 
are  included  her  briUiant  allies. 

E.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  last  proof  of  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  power  of  Russian  service  is  mani- 
fested in  the  history  of  the  Russian  wars  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

I  speak  of  the  wars  of  1812  against  Napoleon  ;  of  1856 
against  the  Turks  and  their  allies  ;  of  1878  against  Germany 
and  her  allies.  By  what  are  all  these  wars  distinguished  ? 
In  my  humble  opinion  they  are  all  distinguished  by  dis- 
interestedness, a  special  mysticism,  and  an  abstraction 
incomprehensible  to  many. 

In  the  last  century  Russia  was  often  accused  of  boundless 
ambition,  and  even  compared  to  a  huge  centipede,  gradually 
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i.i>uiaiig  upon  all  tlie  free  territoru-  d  luirope  and  Asia. 
What  really  happened  ?  How  did  lli.-  wars  with  Russia 
begin,  and  how  did  they  end  ? 

The  home  war  of  1S12  was  firstly  d.  tensive,  and  secondly 
"  par  excellence  "  national.  It  bore  the  diaracter  of  a  holy 
war,  a  noble  deed,  a  ser\-ice  to  huni.iiiil\.  Its  results  are 
well  known  ;  the  economic  bankrupt!  \-  of  Russia,  the 
burning  of  Moscow,  the  regeneration  of  Prussia  and  the 
entry  of  Alexander  I.  into  Paris  f  We  ask  for  whom  did 
Russia  work  ?     W'liom  did  she  ser\e  ? 

The  war  of  1856  against  the  Turks  was  caused  by  ethical 
considerations  arising  out  of  the  ipiarrel  over  the  holy 
places.  It  miglit  have  been  crowned  hv  tlie  logical  solution 
of  the  Constantinople  (juestion,  but  al.is,  Sebastopol  decided 
otherwise  :  Russia  lost  the  right  to  tln'  P>lack  Sea,  suffered 
humiliation  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  again  emptied 
her  coffers.  However,  in  spite  of  tJiis,  the  Russian  nation 
went  joyfully  to  meet  death— they  trusted  in  Providence 
and  only  demonstrated  the  power  of  their  ser\ice. 

The  war  of  187S  is  called  in  Russia  the  War  of  Liberation. 
The  nation  went  into  it  singing  as  on  a  lioliday — it  went  to 
liberate  its  brother  Slavs  from  tlie  Turkish  yoke— Chris- 
tianity from  Islam.  It  only  aspired  to  one  reward— the 
mystical  penetration  into  St.  Sophia.  How  did  this  war 
end  ?  Our  armies  were  stopped  by  a  powerful  hand  at 
the  very  walls  of  Constantinople,  St.  Sophia  was  as  now 
protected  by  the  crescent,  and  the  Berlin  Ct)ngress  still 
brings  the  blush  of  shame  to  the  Russian  cheek. 

Was  it  thus,  we  are  asked,  that  ambitious  Russia  sought 
its  power  of  service  to  its  neighbour  ? 

The  last  war  appears,  the  war  of  to-day.  Like  the  last 
three  it  has  been  forced  upon  her,  it  is  defensive,  and  again 
called  forth  only  by  the  service  of  the  weak,  namel\-,  of  her 
Slav  sister — Serbia. 

No  one  who  was  not  in  Russia  in  August  1914,  at  the  time 
of  the  mobilisiition,  can  imagine  the  degree  of  mystic 
enthusiasm  which  gradually  took  possession  of  Russian 
thought,  at  the  idea  tliat  at  bst  Russia  would  free 
herself  from  the  Teutonic  tutelage.  l>oth  unwanted  and 
foreign  to  her,  which  had  been  exercised  over  her  and 
over  Slavdom.  I  saw  that  enthusiasm,  and  I  shall  ne\er 
forget  it. 

This  war  is  not  finished  yet,  but  it  has  already  given 
Russia  that  liberty-  which  her  sons  ha\  e  served  for  so  long  ! 
And  what  do  we  see  to-day  in  free  Russia  ?  As  we  kno«  . 
the  first  cr\'  was  not  profit,  not  hatred,  iiut  a  cr\'  for  peace 
without  Constantinople,  without  annexation,  without  in- 
demnity !  We  want  notliing.  was  the  (  ry— let  this  war  be 
the  Last  shot  fired  for  freedom  :  from  being  beggars  we  ha\e 
become  rich  !  We  are  not  c<Uled  upon  here  to  analyse  this 
voice  of  the  nation,  or  at  all  events  of  jiart  of  the  nation  ; 
I  will  not  defend  the  logic  or  statesmansliip  of  these  \'oices, 
for  I  doubt  whether  1  would  sympatliise  witli  tliem,  but  I 
cannot  pass  on  without  drawing  your  attention  to  the 
following  questions  : — .Are  these  demands  of  Free  Russia 
the  voice  of  a  cold,  materialistic  reasoning,  or  do  tliey.  on 
the  contrary,  express  after  all  these  years  and  all  the  blood 


that  lus  been  shed,,  tiu-  liighest  power  of  service  of  the 
Russian  nation  ?     Let  liim  answer  who  will. 

-And  looking  right  l-.i'  k  into  the  past  ages,  studying  the 
historj'  of  ancient  Eur.  ju,  1  lind  the  following  words  of  a 
famous  Western  Euro].(  .ui  scholar  : — "  Wliile  the  Germanic 
people  smashed  up  tin  \\\  stem  Roman  Empire,  the  Slavs 
pushed  on  slowly  into  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire,  right 
into  Hellas ;  they  ga\  <  new  names  to  the  rivers  and 
mountains,  but  the  Throne  of  Byzantium  they  left  intact." 
Is  not  this  Slav  trait  also  characteristic  of  the  present  war  ? 

Conclusion. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  reached  the  end  of  mj- 
lecture.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  satisfied  I  must 
confess  frankly  that  I  mysilf  am  not  ;  the  theme  might 
well  take  up  ten  lectuirs,  and  I  have  no  talent  for  com- 
pressing statements.  I'igures  and  names  hinder  the  subject 
from  standing  out  clearly.  But  in  this  case  we  do  not  need 
to  dwell  upon  them.  I  only  wish  to  impress  upon  you 
and  to  illustrate  by  docimients,  that  characteristic  feature 
of  the  Russian  spiritud  ■  I  "  e.xpressed  in  the  words  the 
power  of  ser\'ice,  and  m  ittered  over  Russian  history-  with 
such  a  liberal  hand. 

Whether  it  be  counti  d  as  our  strength  or  as  our  weakness 
must  depend  upon  the  spiritual  point  of  view  of  each  man 
I  do  not  deny  that  tli.it  power  of  ser\ice  also  appears  in 
other  nations — it  is  particularly  noticeable  among  the 
English.  I  will  say  mon  there  are  many  traits  which  are 
more  consequential,  more  sustained,  and  which  bring  with 
them  more  beneficial  material  results.  In  this  lecture  I 
wished  to  show  that  the  Russian  power  of  ser\ice  is  essenti- 
ally a  mystic  and  ide.ilistic  one,  it  appears  as  a  chief 
characteristic,  not  so  much  collective  and  organised,  as  the 
possession  of  separate  individuals,  a  possession  almost  detri- 
mental to  them.  In  other  words,  the  power  of  service 
appears  more  strongly  in  Russians  than  in  others,  but  it 
bisars  fewer  practical  n  suits.  The  trait  even  appears  in 
the  petty  concerns  of  our  daily  life,  for  is  not  even  the  way 
Russians  sign  their  letters  characteristic?  Have  you 
noticed  that  instead  of  writing  "  yours  truly  "  or  "  yours 
sincerely,"  the  ordinary  Russian  way  of  signing  letters  is 
"  -Always  ready  to  serM-  you.  ' 

To  be  tnie  to  my  country's  tradition,  allow  me  to  finish 
this  lecture  in  the  same  words — and  say  that  I  remain, 
"  .Always  ready  to  serve  you." 

Mr.  I.  W.  Raymond  (New  Zealand),  in  opening  the 
discussion,  thought  the  potentialities  and  possibilities  of 
Russia  were  so  mighty  that  within  the  next  25  years  it 
must  make  greater  strides  politically,  economically  and 
in  every  other  way  tlian  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
He  was  not  quite  sure  lli.it  the  Russians  understood  their 
responsibilities  of  sen-ire,  and  he  was  sure  that  Britishers 
did  not.  The  war  had  « i>me  upon  us  because  of  the  world's 
lack  of  appreciation  of  what  ser\ice  meant. 

The  Ri  V.  Father  Nkoiai  Vei.imikovic,  D.D.  (Priest- 
in-Waiting  to  King  Peter  of  Serbia),  said  that  on  the  pre- 
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vious  day  he  had  the  pleasure  of  hsteniiig  to  Mr.  Temple's 
address  on  the  Ideals  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Race,  Justice 
and  Freedom,  while  on  the  present  occasion  Monsieur  V. 
Mouravieff-Apostal  had  stated  that  the  ideals  of  Russia 
or  of  the  Slavs  were  service  and  sacritice  for  other  nations. 
After  Hstening  to  the  two  addresses  lie  understood  many 
things  that  he  did  net  understand  before.  The  ideal 
]ireached  by  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Cliurch  was  service 
to  their  neighbours,  and  the  Slavs  believed  they  were  a 
superior  race  because  they  had  the  ideals  of  sacrifice  and 
service.  The  Germans  never  had  those  ideels.  They 
were  an  industrial  people,  a  conquering  people,  who  wanted 
to  dominate  other  peoples.  Hitherto  the  Slavs  had  not 
known  the  Anglo-Saxon  ideals,  and  thev  had  believed 
what  the  Germans  had  told  them  about  English  people. 
The  Slavs  now  knew  that  the  Englisli  had  possessed  for 
centuries  the  great  ideals  of  sacrifice  and  service.  There 
was  no  street  in  Belgrade  called  by  a  German  name,  but 
there  was  one  called  by  an  Enghsh  name — Mackenzie 
Street,  because  Mackenzie  had  sacrificed  all  his  fortune 
in  the  service  of  cripples,  blind  people  and  beggars,  and 
founded  many  institutions  for  their  help.  The  work  done 
by  British  doctors  and  nurses  in  Serbia  had  also  been  a 
wonderful  reahsation  of  the  ideals  of  service  and  sacrifice. 
Many  English  nurses  had  died  in  Serbia  ;  manv  had 
sacrificed  their  fortunes  on  behalf  of  their  poor,  small  ally, 
Serbia.  This  was  a  war  of  different  ideals — the  ideal  of 
service  and  sacrifice  for  their  neighbours,  which  was  the 
Slavs'  ideal ;  and  the  ideal  of  conquest  and  dominance 
which  was  the  German  ideal. 

The  Chairman  (Sir  Frederick  Pdllock)  in  moving  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Monsieur  \'.  Mouravieif-Apost;d 
for  his  interesting  Address,  thought  that  a  man  who  desired 
to  perform  the  highest  kind  of  service  for  his  people  in 
times  of  trouble  must  possess  three  qualities  ;  firstly,  he 
must  have  an  immense  belief  in  his  own  ideal  :  secondlv, 
he  must  heartily  despise  this  world's  goods  ;  and,  thirdly, 
he  must  not  mind  being  killed.  The  comlMuation  of  those 
qualities  was  not  very  common  in  western  Europe-m 
countries  in  times  of  peace,  but  the  war  was  bringing  out 
some  of  them  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  Still,  on  the 
whole,  they  were  not  peculiarly  western  qualities,  and  if 
it  was  desired  to  find  anything  in  tlic  way  of  a  parallel 
to  their  prevalence  in  Slavonic  lands,  he  thought  it  was 
necessary  to  go  as  far  east  as  Japan.  No  doubt  in  India 
particular  tribes  and  nations  could  be  found  which  showed 
the  same  kind  of  quahty.  One  thing  which  this  country 
could  claim  to  possess  in  common  with  Russia  was  the 
great  tradition  of  unpaid  pubhc  service,  which  went  far 
back  into  the  middle  ages.  "  He  believed  there  was  more 
unpaid  public  service  of  many  kinds  dune  in  this  country 
than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  and  it  had  developed 
enormously  during  the  course  of  the  war,  If  anybody 
was  inclined  to  be  impatient  or  despondent  with  Russia 
he  asked  them  to  remember  that  revolutions  were  not 
completed  in  a  day,  and  that  we  took  very  nearly  half  a 
century  to  complete  our  revolution  2|  centuries  ago. 

The  Resohition  of  thanks  was  carried  by  acclamation, 
and  the  Meeting  terminated. 


FOURTH   MEETING. 

Sunday,  July  22,  3  p.m.,  28,  Buckingham  Gate. 

Chairman  : — Sir  Mancherjee  Bhownagree,  K.C.I.E. 

Subject  : — "  Domestic  Love  as  the  Foundation  of  Family 

and  National  Life  as  shown  in  Indian  Literature  and  Indian 

Life." 

Speaker  : — A.  Yusuf  Ali,  Esq. 


The  Fourth  Meeting  of  the  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Imperial  Union  of  Teachers  took  place  at  the  Offices  of 
the  League  of  the  Empire,  28,  Buckingham  Gate,  West- 
minster, on  Sunday  afternoon,  July  22,  Sir  Mancherjee 
Bhownagree,  K.C.I.E.,  occupying  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman,  in  introducing  Mr.  A.  Yusuf  Ali,  said  he 
did  not  think  he  was  using  a  figure  of  speech  when  he 
expressed  a  little  hesitation  as  to  his  fitness  to  preside 
that  afternoon,  as  he  had  not  been  a  close  student  of  the 
subject  on  which  his  friend,  Mr.  Yusuf  A'i,  was  going  to 
address  the  meeting.  In  fact,  a  man  who  lived,  as  he  had 
done,  fighting  Parhamentary  elections,  and  Wasting  night 
and  day  in  pohtical  matters,  never  became  a  student  of 
any  given  subject.  But  in  accepting  the  kind  invitation 
given  to  him  by  the  League  of  the  Empire  he  did  so,  well 
knowing  that  Mr.  Yusuf  Ah  would  be  the  hero  of  the  day, 
and  that  a  man  of  his  competence,  scholarship,  and  eloquent 
power  of  expression,  would  hold  the  attention  of  the 
meeting,  and  the  duties  of  the  Chairman  would  be  very 
light.  The  invitation  to  him  to  take  the  Chair  was  en- 
forced by  a  request  from  a  quarter  for  which  he  had  the 
greatest  respect,  namely,  Sir  Philip  Hutchins,  and  there- 
fore he  could  not  refuse  it.  It  was  a  most  happy  thought 
in  these  troublous  times,  when  we  were  all  occupied  with 
a  good  many  vexatious  and  irritating  thoughts,  to  be 
called  upon  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  to  devote  a  couple  of 
restful  hours  to  the  contemplation  of  what  had  been  the 
foundation  of  peaceful  institutions  amongst  fellow  nations. 
He  was  very  pleased  that  in  the  cycle  of  the  Session  India 
had  been  given  a  place.  He  believed  that  it  would  be  found 
that  India's  place  was  rightfully  given  in  that  connection, 
because  he  knew  of  no  country  where  domestic  life  and 
family  life  had  been  so  based  on  notions  of  peaceful 
advancement  and  real  domestic  felicity  and  love. 
Mr.  Yusuf  Ali  said  : — 

An  Anglo-Indian  historical  personage  once  said  he  found 
himself  astonished  at  his  own  moderation.  I  ha\c  to 
confess  that  when  I  think  of  the  subject  with  which  I  have 
to  deal  I  find  myself  astonished  at  my  own  audacity.  I 
am  attempting  to  speak  on  so  large  a  subject  as  domestic 
love  as  the  foundation  of  family  and  national  hfe  in  India, 
not  only  as  shown  in  literature,  but  as  shown  in  the 
actual  hves  of  the  people.  It  is  only  possible  to  do  justice 
in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  so  to  a  fringe  of  the  subject, 
but  I  hope  to  succeed  in  awakening  interest  in  the  great 
thoughts  that  are  enshrined  in  the  hterature  of  India, 
and  an  interest  in  the  lives  of  the  people  as  they  are  being 
evolved  at  the  present  dav.     That  would  lead  to  mutual 
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uiuUrst. Hiding  and  mutual  help,  mui  h  to  tli<-  adv.mtago  ol 
every  portion  of  tiu-  Mmpire. 

No  doubt  everyone  lias  heen  interested  in  Haby  Week,  a 
week  in  which  people  turned  aside  tlicir  thoughts  for  a 
moment  from  the  slaughter  of  wariin-  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  care  and  love  and  uplniiiging  of  those  who 
were  going  to  be  the  future  leaders  or  makers  of  domestic 
and  national  life.  I  feel  that  there  are  many  tendencies  in 
modern  Ufe  in  this  country,  and  all  om  r  the  world,  which 
make  for  a  disintegration  of  family  lit'',  temlencies  which 
make  people  insist  more  upon  their  pi-rsonal  rights  and 
personal  happiness  tlian  upon  the  happimss  and  the  rights 
and  the  future  of  the  growing  generation.  In  that  respect, 
perhaps,  India  has  hitlurto  stood  closrr  by  her  traditions 
and  her  literature  to  the  real  bed-rock  <A  (acts.  There  is  a 
danger  lest  the  glitter  of  other  and  \ciunger  civilisjitions 
should  lead  her  away  from  some  of  tliose  great  thoughts 
and  ideals  which  are  lier  heritage.  I  do  not  imply  that 
Indians  have  any  right  to  speak  of  tiic  various  phases  of 
European  life  in  terms  of  reproach.  I  admire  all  the  great 
forces  that  have  moulded  the  history  of  this  country  and 
made  the  life  of  the  people  of  these  islands.  But  I  am 
here  to  speak  of  ideals  which  I  have  felt  and  known  and, 
in  my  own  humble  way,  acted  upon.  These  ideals  are  not 
only  for  my  own  country,  but  for  Great  Britain,  and  for 
the  Empire  at  large.  In  the  metropolis  of  the  Empire  it 
is  a  subject  about  which  every  Britisli  citizen  has  a  right 
and  duty  to  speak. 

It  is  a  moot  question  which  is  the  greatest,  literature  or 
life.  People  sometimes  read  the  very  highest  literature, 
and  in  a  transport  of  ecstasy  think  there  is  nothing  in  the 
ordinary  petty  affairs  of  common  life  at  all  comparable  to 
the  great  and  noble  atmosphere  of  literature.  Then  they 
descend  to  the  common  haunts  of  men,  to  the  market 
place,  to  the  daily  round  in  Senate,  I'orum,  or  University, 
to  the  shop  or  factory,  to  the  places  wlure  men  and  women 
toil  and  sweat,  sometimes  for  a  scanty  i>ittance,  sometimes 
for  a  reward  beyond  their  deserts.  1  lu-y  find  balm  in 
Gilead.  They  see  unconscious  heroism  in  lowly  places. 
They  feel  the  pathos  of  life.  Then  tin  >  wonder  to  them- 
selves whether  it  is  right  to  go  bai  k  si-llishly  to  thosi" 
great  thinkers  of  the  past  and  shut  tli.inselves  u]>  in  their 
company,  when  hundreds  of  helpless  i>eople  were  crying 
for  leaders,  unassuming  comrades,  to  rescue  them  from  the 
vile  and  evil  foices  which  are  breakinf,-  down  the  standards 
of  life.  One  sometimes  wonders  whetiur  it  is  not  better 
to  plunge  whole-heartedly  into  a  life  of  action,  a  hfe  (it 
may  be)  full  of  mean  and  sordid  motivi  s.  surging  around  us. 
of  false  standards  sucking  us  in  like  treu  h<-rous  whirlpools. 
of  envious  poisons  embittering  the  swe<  t  spirit  of  hope  and 
humanity.  H  only  one  felt  sure  of  ones  s<-lf,  is  it  not 
nobler  to  descend  into  them,  to  des. .  iid,  as  the  Prayer 
Book  puts  it,  "  into  Hell,"  and  to  brinf,'  back  those  whom 
one  loves  into  a  purer  and  a  higher  atmosphere  ?  This  is 
the  age-long  conllict  between  literature  .md  life,  nowhere 
better  expressed  than  in  the  Bhagvad  iiit.i.  I  propose  to 
be  impartial.     1  propose  to  traverse  .1  few  of  the  frontier 


regions  oi  Indian  htei.itnn-,  and  show  something  of  the 
soil  in  which  the  ideal-  o(  family  and  domestic  life  grew, 
and  then  I  hope  to  gi\i-  a  glimpse  int(j  the  s;ime  ideals  as 
they  are  met  with  in  a<  tu.il  life. 

India  has  passed  througii  a  literary  history  countcKl  not 
in  generations  but  in  >  enturies,  possibly  in  millennia. 
.According  to  Hindu  chronology,  the  dates  of  the  \'edas  go 
very  much  farther  bai  k  than  the  sober  calculations  of 
prosaic  scholars  would  .dlow.  At  any  rate,  the  literature 
of  Ve<lic  poetry,  those  wonderful  hymns  that  were  chanted 
to  Nature,  looks  back  .a  least  as  near  to  the  youth  of  the 
world  as  the  literature  of  any  country,  ancient  or  modern. 
It  can  be  said  that  the  destiny  of  India,  while  it  has  its 
rof)ts  in  the  past,  has  al-o  its  leaves  and  summit  and  crown 
in  the  future.  Anythng  that  can  be  learnt  from  her  long 
line  of  poets,  philosophers,  writers  and  thinkers,  is  not 
only  food  for  the  intelle'  t.  but  also  matter  for  the  practical 
mind  to  grasp  and  usi-  lor  moulding  the  destinies  of  the 
nation. 

Look  at  the  languagi  s  in  which  Indian  literatures  have 
been  written,  and  the  number  of  different  systems  which 
went  to  the'r  up-building.  The  old  classical  Sanskrit  and 
its  daughter  Prakrit  take  us  to  the  ideals  of  the  old  Indo- 
European  family  soon  alter  its  dispersion.  Pah,  with  its 
\oluminous  Buddhistic  literature,  is  like  a  casket  of  gems 
radiating  the  light  of  .\sia.  Tamil  and  the  Dravidian 
languages  of  the  South.  non-.\ryan  in  origin,  have  been 
permeated  with  Aryan  inlluences  and  are  part  of  the 
Indian  system.  Then  tin  re  are  also  the  modern  verna- 
culars of  India — Hindust.mi  (in  which  I  include  Hindi), 
with  its  appeal  to  ovi  r  a  hundred  millions  of  people  ; 
Bengah,  whose  poetrjv  drama,  and  novels  prepared  the 
way  for  Rabindranath  I  agore  ;  Marathi,  Gujarati  and  tlie 
other  languages  which  are  competing  to  express  the  mind 
of  India.  .\ny  one  of  tiiese  might  claim  life-long  study, 
and  yet  not  be  exhausted. 

Such  a  great  fraternity  of  languages,  with  their  mutual 
interactions,  was  bound  to  be  catholic.  But  the  direct 
influence  of  the  mind  and  life  of  many  races  and  civilisations 
gi\es  our  liter.iture  a  w<'nilerful  note  of  universality.  Indo- 
.■\ryan  ideas  assumed  new  shapes  in  contact  with  Dravidian 
culture,  which  they  i'l  some  measure  replaced.  Greeks 
came  in  the  wake  of  AKxander  the  Great,  and  these 
"  Yavanas "  (lonians)  left  an  abiding  impiession,  and 
linked  us  to  Western  ami  Central  .\s'a.,  as  Buddhism  had 
linked  us  to  China  and  the  Far  East.  Then  came  the 
Persians,  with  a  stream  of  civilisation  which  blended  with 
the  Indian  stream  two  i.r  three  times  over  and  over  again 
in  history.  The  Muh.uumadan  .Arabs  brought  the  old 
.\rab  customs  and  institutions,  and  a  growing  literature 
with  a  boundless  outlook.  Tluy  mingled  their  contribution 
with  the  literatures  of  India,  and  they  were  followed  by 
m;in\-  races  who  profcs^'  ,1  tlw  Moslem  religion.  l->om  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  .  ,  tUuries  onwards,  came  the  Euro- 
pean stream.  Portuguese,  1  Hitch.  French,  Dane  and  English. 
Like  the  nxl  of  Moses  tint  swallowed  up  the  other  rods. 
English  civilisation  and  English  ideals  have  swallowed  up 
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the  other  streams  of  Western  thought,  so  that  when  India 
tliinks  in  terms  of  the  West,  it  speaks  in  tlie  English  way, 
whethei  it  uses  the  English  language  or  the  vernaculars. 
W'lien  India  desires  to  speak  of  its  admiration  or  depreciation 
of  anything  western,  it  generally  culls  its  phrases  in  words 
derived  from  English  literature.  \\'hen  the  thought  of 
India  is  summed  up  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  no  corner 
of  the  wide  world  that  has  not  contributed  in  some  measure 
to  the  great  literary  volume. 

With  such  a  diversity,  it  is  only  possible  to  perform  my 
task  by  referring  to  two  or  three  great  works.  The  first 
is  the  Ramayan.  The  Ramayan  is  one  of  the  great  epics. 
The  difference  between  the  two  Indian  epics,  the  Ramayan 
and  the  Mahabharat,  symbolises  the  two  aspects  of  life 
as  pictured  in  the  literature  of  India.  One  is  individual 
and  domestic  life,  and  the  other  is  public  life  in  peace  and 
war.  In  speaking  of  the  Hterature  of  India  I  have  in  mind 
a  composite  picture  derived  from  the  literatures  and 
languages  and  ideas  that  have  grown  up  on  Indian  soil. 
The  Mahabharat  is  an  epic  of  a  Great  War.  It  deals  with 
questions  which  are  startlingly  modern  and  have  become 
questions  of  the  day  since  191 4.  Superficial  readers  some- 
times dismiss  the  Mahabharat  as  being  an  old  book,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  modern  life.  In  India  it  is  a  Hving 
book,  and  recent  events  in  the  world's  history  have  made  it 
so  living  everywhere  that  if  a  copy  of  the  Mahabharat, 
annotated  and  duly  explained,  were  taken  to  heart  by 
our  enemies,  it  should  put  an  end  to  hymns  of  hate  and 
the  sinking  of  hospital  ships.  The  Ramayan  is  an  epic 
of  personal  and  domestic  life.  The  greater  popularity  of 
the  Ramayan  as  compared  with  the  Mahabharat  in  India 
is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  Indian  mind  attaches  a 
greater  importance  to  the  organisation  of  peace  than  to 
the  waging  of  war,  to  the  creation  and  purification  of  life 
than  to  its  destruction,  to  the  embellishment  and  refining 
of  life  than  to  eternal  unceasing  physical  conflict. 

The  Ramayan  relates  practically  only  one  episode,  but 
in  a  wonderfully  diversified  way.  Summed  up,  the 
Ramayan  gives  a  picture  of  the  life  of  a  great  married 
couple,  Rama  and  Sita,  and  of  the  impact  on  them  of  the 
different  forces  in  life.  We  see  them  lirst  in  their  own  home, 
secondly,  in  exile  together,  thirdly,  in  a  war  which  they 
waged  in  Ceylon,  and  fourthly,  in  the  reconstruction  that 
followed  at  the  end  of  the  war.  The  one  episode  is  pre- 
sented in  its  many  colours,  but  ther,'  is,  throughout,  the 
domestic  fink, — the  link  between  husband  and  wife,  between 
son  and  father,  and  between  brother  and  brother.  The 
Ramayan  is  one  of  those  wonderful  works,  which,  although 
of  the  highest  excellence  as  hterature,  yet  appeals  to  the 
commonest  mind.  The  Indians  have  always  beheved  in 
restating  a  truth  in  terms  of  the  time  they  live  in,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  Ramayan  legend  is  an  evidence  of  that 
fact.  The  hero  of  the  ancient  Sanskrit  Ramayan  of 
Valmiki  is  a  super-egoist,  a  god.  The  hero  of  the  modern 
Hindi  Ramayan  of  Tu'si  Das  is  aso  a  god,— but  oh  !  so 
human,  so  domesticated.  And  yet,  in  Tu'si  Das  the 
chief  stress  is  not  laid  upon  the  duties  of  the  wife  to  the 


husband  and  the  duties  of  the  husband  to  the  wife,  but 
there  is  a  wonderful  development  of  the  theme  that  those 
domestic  ideals  were  so  intertwined  with  the  larger  life 
that  they  could  not  be  separated.  The  virtues  of  Rama 
and  Sita  go  towards  the  building  up  of  the  'ife  of  the  city 
and  state  of  Ajodhya.  When  people  say  that  the  domestic 
sphere  for  woman  is  too  nan-ow,  and  that,  therefore,  she 
must  ha\-e  a  wider  outlook  in  public  life,  they  separate 
things  that  cannot  really  be  separated.  The  greatest 
argument  for  the  larger  share  of  women  in  the  life  of  the 
State  is  not  that  the  domestic  sphere  is  "  too  narrow," 
but  that  without  healthy  interaction  both  the  home  and 
the  larger  collective  life  of  mankind  suffer  sadly.  The 
beauty  of  the  home  is  not  an  isolated  factor  in  our  life  : 
it  must  sanctify  and  interpret  our  life  and  larger  hope  in 
Church  and  State.  How  can  you  build  up  the  City  of 
God  on  any  foundation  but  those  of  the  pure  home  of 
mutual  help,  reverence,  and  love  ? 

To  point  this  moral  in  the  life  of  Sita  and  Rama  is  one 
of  the  greatest  services  rendered  by  the  Ramayan  in  the 
history  of  ideas.  Wherever  Rama  goes,  Sita  goes.  AU 
his  activities  are  hers.  Her  rape  by  Ravan  is  not  hke  the 
vulgar  rape  of  Helen  by  Paris — a  thing  of  brute  passion 
in  which  the  woman  is  either  a  pawn  or  an  accomphce. 
\Miatever  it  may  have  been  in  the  o'd  legend,  the  atmosphere 
in  Tulsi  Das  is  wholly  different.  Sita  in  the  house  of  the 
demon  is  neither  dejected  nor  terrified,  neither  submissive 
nor  inclined  to  treat  her  prison  as  her  home.  Her  pro- 
tection is  her  own  faith  and  love,  her  strength  and  scorn 
of  evil.  To  the  Demon's  cajoleries  and  threats  she  rephes 
unmoved  :  "  Hearken,  Riivan  ;  will  the  lotus  expand  at 
the  light  of  the  glow-worm  ?  "  She  is  described,  when 
re-united,  as  "the  left  side  of  Rama's  body;  like  the 
blossom  of  a  golden  hly  beside  a  fresh  blue  lotus  " 

The  other  side  of  the  picture  is  equally  instractive. 
Rama  has  to  go  into  exile.  Says  Sita  :  "  I  must  go  with 
him,  in  body  or  in  soul.  If  only  I  were  worthy  !  "  Says 
Rama's  mother,  who  is  as  a  mother  to  her  :  "  How  can 
she  stand  the  hardships  of  the  forest  ?  Can  the  partridge, 
which  drinks  in  with  delight  the  rays  of  the  moon,  endure 
to  fix  its  gaze  on  the  burning  sun  ?  "  Says  Rama  :  "  The 
road  is  hard  ;  there  are  mountains  and  torrents  ;  heat  and 
cold  and  wind  and  ran  ;  wild  beasts  and  wilder  demons  ; 
do  you,  my  bride,  stay  at  home."  Sita  bursts  into  tears. 
She  can  only  think  :  "So  great  is  his  love  that  he  would 
gladly  suffer  privations  alone  and  leave  me  behind  !  "  But 
her  mind  never  falters  ;  and  her  duty  is  plain.  "  Am  I 
to  be  dainty  and  delicate  while  my  lord  roams  the  woods  ? 
Is  penance  to  be  your  portion  and  enjoyment  mine  ?  " 
She  has  her  way.  She  shares  her  husband's  life^at  home 
or  abroad,  in  toil  and  danger  as  in  peace.  The  cygnet 
whose  sport  was  in  the  lotus  beds  of  the  sweet  Ganges 
descends  to  the  pools  of  mud  with  her  Beloved.  Fit 
emblem  of  the  larger  thought— that  the  mission  of  the 
woman  is  bound  up  with  that  of  the  man  ;  that  the  work 
of  the  sexes  is  not  separate,  but  can  only  be  fulfilled  in 
co-operation,  whether  in  personal,  family,  or  pubhc  life. 
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Voii  ain  easily  flmiI  lulsi  1  ).is  in  Kngli^li  in  drowsi-  s  tr.ms- 
Ution. 

The  Indian  classical  dr.ima  also  hnl.ls  up  the  domestic 
ideal.  In  reading  the  Indian  dramati>is  you  will  at  once 
notice  the  difference  between  their  tn-.itnient  of  love  and 
the  treatment  of  the  theme  in  tlie  dr iniis  with  which  you 
are  best  acquainted.  In  the  ancient  drcek  drama,  love 
was  treated  as  an  o  session,  as  a  passion  that  took  possession 
and  blinded  and  drove  to  a  destiny  frnin  which  there  was 
no  escape.  In  modern  Western  literature  love  is  pictured 
as  romantic  love,  from  the  point  of  \  iew  of  a  youth  who 
dreams  noble  dreams  and  identifies  tiicni  with  the  life  of 
his  beloved,  but  the  story  ends  with  marriage.  This  is 
the  dawn,  but  not  the  ful.ness  of  love  or  of  life.  In  the 
old  Indian  drama,  the  lirst  and  second  acts  constituted 
the  prelude,  showing  the  fervour  of  romantic  love.  This 
is  one  of  the  greatest  forces  in  personal  and  in  social  life, 
but  it  is  the  blossom  of  the  spring,  not  the  harvest  of  the 
year.  The  third,  fourth,  and  lifth  acts,  or  what  corresixmds 
with  them,  for  there  may  be  ten  acts  in  a  play,  deal  with 
the  married  life  of  the  hero  and  heroine.  According  to 
one  of  the  commentators,  true  love  begins  with  married 
life.  \\'hat  preceded  it  was  passion.  What  follows  it  is 
the  fruition  and  completion  of  that  dream  of  love  wliich 
the  man  and  woman  dreamt  before  tlu-y  fully  knew  each 
other.  The  best  known  Indian  plii\'.  Sakuntala,  contains 
scenes  of  pure  romance  in  the  ea.lier  acts.  There  is  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  romantic  ideas,  wliich  produce  their 
own  forest  of  difficulties.  There  is  marriage  ;  there  is  a 
child  ;  and  the  difficulties  begin.  There  was  the  apparent 
triumph  of  the  forces  of  ev'l,  with  everything  to  separate 
and  bring  about  misunderstanding.  In  reading,  one  per- 
ceives how  tnie  that  is  to  life,  how  the  first  glow  of  rosy 
suniiss  is  followed  by  the  garishncss  and  heat  of  da\. 
But  the  author  does  not  stop  there.  The  drama  goes  on, 
following  the  history  of  the  two  i^crsonages  concerned 
through  all  their  difficulties,  their  dis;ister  or  despair  ; 
and  finally  finishes  in  the  bright  glow  of  sunset,  in  which 
old  age  is  cheered  and  vivified  by  th<-  xounger  generation. 
The  upbringing  of  the  children  puts  the  coping-stone  to 
the  toils  and  trials  of  life.  The  little  I'lns  t.ike  \\\>  tlie  life 
as  it  is  left  by  the  old  ones.  That  is  considiTed  tlie  actual 
denouement  or  solution  of  the  problems  evoked  by  the  play. 
One  of  the  plavs  of  Bhavabhuti  eiuimerated  the  chief 
qualities  required  in  drama.  Three  things  are  mentioned  : 
you  must  have  a  profound  expression  of  passions,  you 
must  have  a  pleasing  interchange  of  mutual  affections, 
and  you  must  have  loftiness  of  character,  which  arises  from 
the  play  of  all  the  different  forces  that  mould  life.  The 
Indian  dramatist  had  always  before  him  the  domestic  ideal. 
It  is  possible  to  translate,  by  a  little  im.igination,  the  types 
in  those  Indian  dramas  into  the  types  of  to-day.  Men  in 
dark  coats  and  silk  hats  going  to  their  business  in  the 
morning  and  coming  back  tired  in  the  e\ cning.  or  "  Club  " 
men  finding  women  "  a  nuisance  "  and  their  homes  "  a 
bore,"  may  find  much  to  interest  them  in  King  Dushyanta, 
who  forgot  the  wife  of  his  bosom  who  bore  him  a  son. 


and  sought  to  force  an  uimaturai  divorce  between  his  daily 
life  and  the  romantic  p.i-^ion  of  his  youth.  A  little  exercise 
of  imagination  in  that  w.iy  would  yield  a  really  rich  harvest. 

Moslem  literature  is  .is  lull  of  these  great  thoughts  and 
great  ideals  as  Hindu  literature.  The  "  Wisdom  of  the 
liast  "  si-ries  has  famili.irised  you  with  the  "  Alchemy  of 
Life  "  by  Al  Gluzzali.  Ilure  is  a  story  about  the  Prophet 
and  one  of  his  lieutenant-.  ( )mar.  Omar  asked  the  Prophet 
wliat  were  the  three  pre-eminent  gifts  in  social  life,  and  the 
reply  was  :  A  well-tuned  tongue,  a  grateful  heart,  and  a 
wife  of  faith — a  well-tuned  tongue  to  sing  the  praises  of 
God,  a  grateful  heart  to  recognise  the  goodness  of  man, 
and  a  wife  of  faith  to  show  the  glory  of  motlierhood.  The 
fundamental  view  of  tlie  ideal  social  life  is  not  content  to 
regard  it  ;is  mere  emi)tiness.  We  must  learn  to  have  a 
heart  tluit  always  goi's  out  to  the  things  tliat  matter- 
things  of  eternal  intere-i  ;  a  lieart  that  feels  for  a  friend's 
follies  but  conceals  them  from  the  eye — whose  chief  quest 
is  the  quest  of  goodness  in  others  ;  a  heart  that  believes, 
as  the  American  poet  h.is  told  us,  "  in  affection  that  hopes, 
and  endures,  and  is  patient."  and  glories  in  the  privileges 
and  duties  of  parenthood  as  the  test  of  our  true  manhood 
and  womanhood. 

There  is  a  saying  of  our  Prophet  :  "  The  deserter  of  wife 
and  children  is  like  a  run.iway  slave  :  until  he  returns  to 
them,  none  of  his  feasts  or  prayers  can  be  accejjtable  to 
God."  .Another  Moslem  tradition  nms  :  "  There  are  some 
sins  which  can  only  be  ;itoiud  for  by  enduring  trouble  and 
himi'liation  for  the  sake  of  one's  family."  "  For  perfect 
happiness,"  says  Al  Gh.iz/ali,  "  knowledge  is  not  enough, 
unaccompanied  by  love.  '  Let  us  not  stiy  tliat  Society  is 
heartless.  The  true  bond  of  social  intercourse  is  the  heart, 
and  the  true  nursery  of  tlie  heart  is  life  in  a  home  of  love. 

The  early  literature  of  the  Muhammadans  in  India  has 
an  exotic  note,  like  that  of  Anglo-Indian  literature  at 
present.  The  Muhamm.ul ms  wrote  usually  in  Persian,  and 
concerned  themselves  ni.iinly  with  questions  of  adminis- 
tration, history,  and  public  life.  Hut  their  popular  litera- 
ture, which  was  in  direct  contact  with  the  life  of  the  jH'ople, 
always  sounded  a  domestic  note.  The  folk-jioems,  which 
cluster  round  the  cycle  of  Saiyid  Siihir  of  Halir.iich.  always 
ring  tender  and  true  to  domestic  life.  The  woman  is  the 
maker  of  the  home  and  tiie  liond  of  society,  even  if  she  is 
a  s;iint.  Karly  in  the  i()th  Century  the  Muhammadans 
beg.m  to  cultivate  the  Hindi  language  as  a  literary  medium, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  far-famed  Hindustani, 
which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  the  modern  literature  of 
India.  Malik  Muhammad  Jaisi  is  one  of  the  first  of  the 
Indian  Muhammadans  to  leave  a  great  work  in  the  Hindi 
language.  His  poem  is  concerned  with  a  semi-historical 
episode  of  Hindu  histor\-.  It  is  read  as  an  allegor\-,  but 
is  full  of  local  life  and  colour.  Though  Padam  is  a  pure 
heroine  of  romance,  the  p(Kt  does  not  omit  to  mention  her 
motherluxxl.  "  Of  her.'  In-  says,  "  was  born  Kanwal  Sain 
— as  if  the  moon  arose  to  illumine  the  eartii  with  glory." 

The  establishment  of  the  Mogul  Emjiire  shows  us  Muham- 
madan  women  playing  .1  larger  and  larger  part  in   history. 
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If  you  read  the  Memoirs  of  the  Princess  Giilbadan,  a  near 
i"elati\'e  of  the  Emperor  Bdbar,  you  will  tind  yourself  in  a 
thoroughly  domestic  atmosphere.  The  famous  empress 
Nur  Jalian  is  as  well  known  for  her  formula  for  perfumes 
and  domestic  preparations  as  for  her  zodiacal  coinage  and 
for  her  influence  over  her  husband.  If  you  ask  me  about 
the  novels  which  are  having  the  largest  influence  on  Urdu 
literature  at  the  present  day,  I  would  say  that  they  are 
those  that  deal  with  domestic  life.  I  do  not  wish  to  imply 
in  any  sense  that  I  consider  that  domestic  life  in  India  is 
on  a  satisfactory  basis.  Far  from  it.  But  I  have  said,  I 
hope,  enough  to  show  that  the  gospel  of  domestic  life  is 
of  living  and  lively  interest  to  the  people  of  India. 

It  is  so  not  only  in  their  literature,  but  even  more  so  in 
the  practical  idea's  of  their  hfe.  And  here  may  I  mention 
a  little  personal  reminiscence  of  the  days — many,  many 
years  ago — when  I  was  quite  new  to  England  ?  I  used  to 
puzzle  ovei  one  or  two  little  things  I  saw  in  advertisements. 
I  found  various  tempting  offers  to  receive  guests,  but  they 
often  ended  in  a  curiously  emphatic  announcement :  "  No 
children  received."  To  my  simple  unsophisticated  Indian 
nature,  anxious — as  youth  is,  or  should  be — to  read  the 
best  motives  everywhere,  it  looked  as  if  the  people  were 
%'ery  honest.  Against  their  own  interests  they  frankly 
aimounced  that  their  rooms  or  arrangements  were  not  good 
enough  for  children.  To  my  amazement  I  found  that  it 
meant  that  children  were  not  good  enough  for  the  fine 
drawing  rooms,  or  for  the  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  in 
them.  As  to  that,  we  always  have  the  kind  of  children  we 
deser\-e.  I  wish  it  to  be  remembered  that  whenever  I  say 
anything  critical  I  do  not  wish  to  criticise  any  particular 
nation  or  its  ways,  but  rather  to  speak  in  a  perfectly 
general  sense  as  one  thinker  should  to  his  feUow-thinkers. 
The  idea  is  growing  up  now  in  India  that  children  are  a 
bore,  that  they  must  not  be  taken  when  a  visit  was  paid 
to  friends,  or  be  seen  when  friends  visited  us.  That  is 
entirely  foreign  to  the  traditions  of  Indian  hfe. 

When  the  old  Hindus  start  on  their  great  pilgrimages 
right  across  India,  the  old  man,  the  old  woman,  and  the 
children  form  little  family  groups,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on 
the  only  union  of  mankind  which  can  really  express  our 
innermost  spiritual  ideals.  That  ujiion  is  the  union  of  old 
with  young,  of  parents  with  children — in  the  home  when  we 
are  with  our  household  gods,  but  also  in  the  wide  world 
together,  when  we  go  in  quest  of  our  dreams,  our  tem- 
poral or  spiritual  "  pearls  of  great  price.*'  Are  we  not 
strengthened  when  we  seek  them  together  ?  The  divorce 
of  our  daily  life  from  our  ideals  makes  our  life  hollow. 
The  di\'orce  of  home  from  work  leads  us  to  the  ugliness  of 
industrialism  and  the  race  for  Mammon,  to  the  pitiless 
struggle  to  get  rich  first,  and  then  set  up  separate  niches 
for  the  impeisonal  worship  of  beauty,  art,  philanthropy, 
ideals  and  religion.  The  segregation  of  children  from 
grown-ups  brings  false  standards  into  education,  recreation 
and  work,  and  breaks  into  that  continuity  of  tradition 
between  the  life  of  one  generation  and  another,  which 
it  is  the  aim  of  all  Society  to  foster,     It  is  quite  true  that 


children  should  be  children.  But  it  is  not  right  to  treat 
them  like  Peter  Pan,  the  child  that  never  grew  up.  They 
build  up  habits  early,  and  sliould  co-operate  in  the  affairs 
of  the  family  according  to  their  capacities,  just  as  they 
would  be  expected  to  co-operate  in  the  larger  life  of  society 
or  the  State  when  they  are  men  and  women. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  more  glimpses  to  show  how 
domestic  life  is  an  outstanding  ideal  of  Indian  life.  In 
everyday  life  there  are  many  symbols  of  domestic  love 
and  of  the  sacredness  of  the  family  tie.  The  Hindu  joint 
family  is  a  survival  of  the  ancient  days,  when  the  family 
tie  was  not  confined  to  the  narrow,  strict  family  (as  you 
know  it),  father,  mother  and  children,  but  included  a  much 
larger  circle,  including  perhaps  a  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother, brothers  and  sisters,  nephews  and  nieces,  and  all 
the  complicated  system  of  relationships  which  is  mirrored 
in  the  vocabulary  of  the  Indian  languages.  Some  English 
writers  refer  to  it  as  a  peculiar  system,  but  if  you  go  back 
to  the  origins  of  the  Indo-European  family,  you  will  find 
that  it  is  only  a  relic  of  the  time  when  the  family  com- 
prehended practically  a  whole  tribe.  The  present  war,  by 
bringing  into  alliance  with  us  some  of  the  smaller  nations 
of  Eastei'n  Europe,  has  bent  the  thoughts  of  many  of  us 
to  the  number  of  common  institutions  that  exist,  arising 
from  our  ancient  Aryan  ancestors.  I  have  made  some 
study  of  Serbian  history  and  find  in  the  zadruga  just  an 
analogue  to  the  joint  Hindu  family.  A  similar  social 
feature  occurs  in  Albania.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in 
it.  It  is  a  root  idea  of  our  common  ancestral  civilisation. 
It  is  becoming  archaic  in  India  itself,  but  it  is  perfectly 
intelligible  historically.  The  basic  postulate  is  that  the 
family  is  not  finished  when  the  father  and  mother  have 
brought  up  their  children.  The  family  lives  for  ever. 
The  home  grows  and  thrives.  Its  life  and  its  interests 
are  greater  than  those  of  any  individual.  It  expands  into 
a  colony,  and  the  colony  grows  into  a  State,  with  all  the 
family  ideals  and  institutions.  The  private  family  evolves 
naturally  into  pubhc  institutions.  I  cannot  enter  here  into 
the  historv  of  caste.  It  grew  up  as  an  amalgam  of  various 
ideas.  But  among  the  corner  stones  of  the  edifice  were 
undoubtedly  the  idea  of  the  trades  union  or  guild,  and  the 
idea  of  the  family.  Both  these  ideas  were  utilised  in 
building  up  the  State.  You  can  imagine  an  aggregation  of 
joint  Hindu  families  as  growing  up  into  a  village,  and  there 
was  no  more  democratic  community  in  the  world  than  the 
ancient  Indian  village  republic.  It  had  well-established 
rights  and  corresponding  duties  for  its  different  members. 
But  its  most  noticeable  feature  was  that  it  was  like  a 
family  where  the  strong  help  the  weak  and  the  weak  do 
not  envy  the  great.  That  idea,  it  seems  to  me,  needs 
special  emphasis  in  our  modern  life.  The  ancient  Indian 
village  as  a  social  and  political  unit  is  practically  extinct, 
and  those  who  talk  about  its  revival  in  its  archaic  form  are 
merely  crying  for  the  moon.  But  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
it  can  be  revived.  The  idea  has  vitality.  In  any  attempt 
to  revive  the  great  institutions  of  the  past  in  India  it  would 
not  be  wise  merely  to  go  back  to  the  old  forms.     It  is 
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necessary  to  understand  and  to  go  bii<  k  to  tJie  underlying 
ideals,  wliich  still  live. 

In  a  Hindu  household  there  is  a  pretty  syinl)ol,  the 
Tulsi  plant,  a  kind  of  basil.  It  is  .1  fragile  plant,  but 
fragrant  and  s;icred.  The  housewife  t.nds  the  beautiful 
tulsi  pliint  in  a  vase,  perhaps  in  the  l>.irk-yard.  Tulsi  is 
also  the  name  of  a  goddess.  The  pl.tnt  in  a  ]K-culiar  sense 
represents  womanhood,  and  the  tending  i>f  the  plant  brings 
the  wonvin  and  child  into  the  region  of  the  p(x>ts,  the  makers, 
the  custodians  of  the  mysteries  of  N.itiire  and  the  home. 
The  su])erstition  is  that  any  woman  nefjleeting  her  tulsi 
plant,  treating  it  badly,  or  allowing  it  to  die.  is  in  fact, 
deserting  her  home,  and  there  is  no  wur.l  too  bad  to  describe 
such  a  wife  or  mother.  The  great  le-son  enforced  in  all 
these  rites  and  customs  is  the  sacred  tie  of  family  and 
domestic  life. 

Another  institution  to  which  I  shall  refer  is  the  purdah, 
which  is  held  up  by  many  as  a  shame  .md  reproach.  And 
so  it  is  in  its  misuse.  But  there  is  another  side  to  it.  It 
is  a  symbol  of  the  privacy  and  sanctity  of  home  life.  What 
do  you  imagine  the  Purdah  means  ?  Perhaps  you  think 
it  is  an  institution  for  the  segregation  of  the  sexes — like 
the  old-fashioned  London  Clubs,  for  instance.  No  insti- 
tution connected  with  women  can  he  that.  Woman  is 
essentially  the  maker  of  the  home,  the  binder  of  society, 
the  refiner  of  life,  the  apostle  of  love.  These  ideals  do  not 
flourish  in  a  feverish,  indiscriminate  welter  of  the  se.xes  on 
a  basis  of  business  or  pleasure.  Tliey  require  an  atmo- 
sphere of  calmness,  patience,  earnest  and  spiritual  striving, 
a  constant,  insistent,  prayerful,  perluips  tearful,  personal 
appeal.  They  require  the  co-operation  of  the  man,  the 
woman  and  the  children,  in  a  Home — in  •  s.acred  enclave 
screened  from  the  side  winds  that  madden  an  unbalanced 
world.  Would  you  e.xpose  a  mother's  silent  pride  or 
admonition  to  be  drowned  in  the  chatter  of  irresponsible 
worldliness  ? — or  children's  simple  babblings  and  wayward- 
ness and  groping  instincts  towards  dignity,  order,  and 
right  to  compete  with  the  clamour  and  levity  of  chance 
acquaintances  ? — or  the  tender  sacred  rontulences  and  quos 
tionings  of  a  wifely  heart  to  be  stifled  in  the  gaieties 
and  airy  nothings  of  a  fashionable  existeiue  ? 

Our  cose  comradeship  with  the  Pnlijians  has  made  us 
compare  some  of  their  social  traits  with  nurs.  The  Belgian 
home  has  been  described  unsympath<  tiially  as  a  convent. 
I  am  not  here  to  interpret  Belgian  ideas  to  you,  but  it 
strikes  me  that  their  home  life  partakes  of  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Purdah  when  not  degraded  to  curtail 
the  freedom  of  woman.  The  home  ni.iv  seem  a  back- 
water, but  it  is  the  only  spot  where  tlie  tide  of  our  inner 
life  flows  full  and  free.  Do  you  remember  Tennyson's 
words  in  "  Crossing  the  Bar  "  ? — "  surli  ^  tide  as  moving 
seems  asleep,  too  full  for  sound  and  fuam."  The  sound 
and  foam  of  life  are  for  the  outside  .  we  must  guard  our 
homes  jealously  from  their  invasion  intn  the  family  circle. 
The  boundless  "  deep  "  of  our  manif^'ll  ixperiences  must 
furnish  us  with  wisdom  ;  but  the  repo-e  of  our  soul  must 
come  from  the  haven  where  the  man  and  the  woman  and 


the  child  belong  wholl\  i"  each  other  and  one  life  does  not 
tread  another  down. 

It  is  no  reproach  to  w.nian  tli.it  she  is  not  "  clubbable." 
Her  mission  is  to  unite,  winle  club  life  is  essentially  one  of 
segregation.  .And  crowil  Ide  is  only  club  life,  unsorted  and 
unclassified.  I  wonder  li')w  long  Indian  life  will  retiiin  its 
cluiracteristics  of  simpli'  a\ .  its  atmosphere  of  domesticity. 
We  want  to  preserve  "ur  religious  harmony  in  the  s;icred 
family  circle,  and  add  t'l  it  the  freedom  that  goes  with 
])erfect  love.  We  are  not  yet  infected  with  the  restaurant 
habit  or  the  music-hall  li.il)it.  Our  best  friends  deem  it  0 
gre.iter  compliment  to  li.'.\e  a  gentle  feast  in  the  home 
than  a  freak  dinner  in  a  restaurant.  As  to  dining  or 
lunching  in  public  places  ourselves,  "  for  excitement,"  the 
idea  would  seem  prep' -^terous.  In  a  home  of  harmony 
and  refinement,  to  whii  It  friends  freely  come  and  go,  there 
arc  many  pleasures  and  amusements.  We  do  not  go  to 
seek  ready-made  pleasures  and  amusements  in  music  halls. 

1  wish  we  were  always-  true  to  our  ideals.  Reconstruction 
would  then  be  simple,  .ind  reform  would  be  solid.  The 
education  and  emancipation  of  woman  would  then  lead  to 
a  nobler  cultivation  of  tli"  home  virtues  and  of  the  domestic 
ide'.l.  In  the  coming  recdiistruction  I  hope  it  will  Ix 
remembered  that  there  :'re  ideals  to  wh'ch  our  people  can 
go  back — ideals  which  in  their  quintescence  apply  to  all 
countries  and  all  races  and  sound  true  in  all  Uinguages, 
and  at  all  times.  Such  ideals  are  not  only  for  the  seer, 
the  philosopher,  or  the  spcial  reformer.  They  have  an 
important  bearing  on  ediu  ation  and  political  progress.  If 
this  country  and  the  Enijiire  will  do  India  the  honour  and 
the  compliment  of  readin.i,'  something  of  Ind'an  literature 
and  understanding  soni'tliing  of  Indian  life,  the  way  would 
be  paved  for  the  understanding  of  India's  aspirations  to 
play  a  larger  role  on  the  stage  of  historv.  The  British 
gifts  of  organisation  and  the  harmonious  development  of 
law  and  administration  art'  necessary  to  India.  With  them 
alone  can  India  adapt  herself  to  the  ess<ntial  needs  of 
modern  life.  But  Imii.i  herself,  in  her  humble  way,  has 
not  a  little  to  contribute  to  the  practical  ideals  of  the  life 
of  the  Empire  and  of  the  n;>.tions  which  compose  it.  and  also 
perhaps  of  the  life  of  humanity  at  large. 


The  Cii.MRMAN,  after  paying  a  compliment  to  the  inter- 
esting address  Mr.  Yusnf  .\\\  had  given,  sa'd  that  there  were 
a  few  points  of  modern  Indian  life  wliich  made  the  basis 
of  t"ie  peaceful  domestie  existence  which  thepec]>le  of  India 
were  living  even  at  this  dix-.  The  purdah,  as  Mr.  Yusuf 
.\li  had  said,  had  been  .1  matter  of  reproach  on  the  part 
of  many  who  had  not  understood  the  meaning  of  the  insti- 
tution. Even  the  much  alnised  system  of  child  marriage, 
and  the  prohibition  of  widows  re-marrying,  and  the  institu- 
tion of  suttee  as  it  untnrtunatcly  prevailed  before  it  was 
abolished  by  the  patern  d  British  Government,  were, 
strange  as  it  might  seem  to-day.  evidences  of  the  broad- 
based  domestic  life  wliiili  the  people  of  hidia  had  lived 
from  remote  ages.  Tlie  suttee,  revolting  as  it  was  to 
modem  minds,  signifiei!  th.at  the  familv  life  of  India  was 

so  strong  that  the  wit nsidered  her  happiness  was  in 

the  head  of  the  family,  .md  that  when  he  died  she  was  as 
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good  as  dead.  In  his  own  youth  he  made  a  great  stand 
against  child  marriage  in  India,  but  with  growing  years 
of  experience  he  had  begun  to  thinl<  that,  after  all,  child 
marriage,  although  it  had  many  drawbacks,  within  limits 
might  tend  to  the  promotion  of  fam'ly  and  domestic  peace. 
Tlie  caste  system  of  India  was  supposed  to  have  a  basis 
in  religion,  but  caste  in  the  sense  of  a  social  institution, 
whereby  the  rich  were  parted  from  the  poor,  even  the  rich 
relative  from  his  poor  brother,  did  not  exist  in  the  life  of 
India.  Caste  in  India  in  the  social  sense  was  a  great 
blessing.  The  richest  and  poorest  met  together  equ?lly 
in  social  functions.  The  family  life  of  India  was  based 
upon  a  wide  domestic  foundation  which  he  believed  made 
for  the  happiness  of  a  nation. 

Mr.  N.  Snodgrass  (President,  Educational  Institute, 
Scotland)  thought  the  idea  that  had  inspired  the  whole 
programme  of  the  Conference  had  been  a  particularly  happ}' 
one,  and  the  members  of  the  Conference  owed  a  special 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  thoughtful  mind  that  suggested 
the  principles  on  which  the  Conference  shou.ld  be  based. 
The  main  business  of  those  engaged  in  the  instruction  of 
youth  was  not  the  communication  of  the  mere  material  of 
knowledge,  but  the  building  up  cf  character.  There  was 
probably  no  bod^'  of  public  servants  who  had  a  more 
important  task  entrusted  to  them  than  the  instiiictors  of 
young  people,  and  to-day  the  task  of  teaching,  of  building 
up  the  national  character,  was  more  vital  than  ever. 
He  had  no  precise  knowledge  of  Indian  literature  or 
Indian  life,  but  if  a  teacher  could  teach  he  could  also 
learn,  and  he  himself  was  carrying  back  to  Scotland 
a  good  many  ideas  which  he  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  conveying  to  his  colleagues.  Of  the  lectures 
which  he  had  listened  to  there  was  none  from  which  he 
carried  away  a  more  grateful  memory  than  the  lecture 
which  he  had  heard  that  afternoon.  Mr.  Yusuf  Ali  had 
insisted  on  the  extreme  importance  of  the  one  thing  which 
threatened  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  national  life — he  was 
pleading  that  once  more  the  supreme  influence  of  domestic 
life  should  have  its  proper  place. 

Miss  Mitchell  (Victoria,  Austraha)  said  that  however 
little  western  people  went  east  for  their  educational  ideas, 
tliey  had  at  any  rate  an  Indian  educ  itor  whose  influence 
came  west  in  the  person  of  Rabinadiath  Tagorc.  The 
subject  on  which  Mr.  Yusuf  Ali  had  spoken  was  particu- 
larly important,  because  it  was  agreed  by  all  that  there 
could  be  no  national  regeneration  without  a  sohd  basis  of 
family  life  and  integrity  of  the  individual. 

Mrs.  Str.\thv  (Toronto,  Canada)  desired  to  express  the 
gratitude  of  people  in  Canada  for  the  arrangements  that 
had  been  made  by  the  League  ot  the  Empire  for  binding 
the  Empire  together.  It  was  felt  that  the  statesmanhke 
methods  of  the  League  had  been  a  very  real  factor  in 
linking  Canada  imperially  with  Great  Britain,  by  arrange- 
ment, for  instance,  for  the  transference  of  teachers,  for 
travelling  scholarships,  and  for  correspondence  amongst 
children.  She  hoped  that  some  time  in  the  future  the 
League  might  hold  its  Imperial  Conference  of  teachers  in 
Canada. 

The  Rev.  Walker  (Chili),  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Yusuf  Ali,  said  the  lecture  had  given  him  especial 
pleasure,  as  he  had  spent  some  four  years  in  India  as  a  boy, 
nearly  half  a  century  ago.  It  was  impossible  to  see  "a 
great  deal  of  the  inner  hfe  of  the  Indian  people,  but  what  he 


did  see  in  the  outer  life  showed  how  great  was  the  love 
amongst  parents  and  children,  and  how  close  the  ties  of 
home  life.  He  beheved  the  home  life  of  India  was  due 
largely  to  religious  influence,  Moslem  or  Hindu.  It  was 
necessary  in  Britain  to  get  back  to  the  right  basic  princi- 
ples of  true  national  life,  righteousness  and  the  fear  of  God. 

Miss  Mantach  (Bermuda)  seconded  the  resolution. 

The  Vote  of  Thanks  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

Mr.  Yusuf  Ali,  in  replying,  said  that  it  had  been  great 
pleasure  to  him  to  address  those  who  came  from  all  parts 
of  the  Empire.  He  had  often  felt  that  the  intimacy  be- 
tween England  and  India  was  great,  but  that  there  was 
hardly  any  contact  between  India  and  Canada  or  Austraha, 
or  South  Africa,  except  perhaps  sometimes  conflict  of  an 
undesirable  character.  He  was  sure  that  the  influence  of 
teachers  and  thinkers  who  looked  to  the  inner  side  of 
things  rather  than  to  mere  exteriors  would  do  a  great 
deal  to  smooth  away  difiiculties  and  to  facilitate  the  path 
of  peaceful  progress  and  reform. 

Mrs.  Holman-Hunt  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Ch.^irman  briefly  responded,  and  heartily  con- 
gratulated the  League  upon  so  influential  a  gathering. 


LEAGUE  NOTES. 


The  SUver  Wedding. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Silver  Wedding  of  their  Majesties 
a  telegram  of  congratulation  from  the  League  was  sent 
by  the  President,  to  which  the  following  answer  has  been 
received  . — 

"  To  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,     " 
"  League  of  the  Empire. 

"  The  King  and  Queen  have  received  with  much  pleasure 
the  congratulations  you  have  offered  of  the  President  and 
Council  League  of  the  Empire,  and  I  am  commanded  to 
convey  their  Majesties'  thanks  to  all  who  joined  in  this 
message." 

Stamfordham. 


Death  of  Sir  Leonard  Lucas-Tooth. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  record  the  death  of  Major 
Sir  A.  Leonard  Lucas-Tooth,  Bart,  (vice-president  of  the 
League),  youngest  son  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Lucas-Tooth. 
Sir  Leonard  died  of  pneumonia  after  influenza  in  a  hospital 
in  France.  Our  deep  sympathy  goes  out  to  Lady  Lucas- 
Tooth,  his  wife,  and  to  his  mother,  Helen,  Lady  Lucas-Tooth, 
who  has  lost  all  three  of  her  sons  in  the  war,  and  whose 
husband  died  after  the  death  of  his  second  son  in  1915. 
Sir  Leonard  had  continued  his  father's  interest  in  the 
League,  and  one  of  his  1-  ind  acts  when  lately  on  leave  was 
to  send  the  Committee  a  cheque  for  £50  because  he  might 
"  be  too  occupied  in  France  to  attend  to  other  business." 


The  Head  Master  of  Winchester  College. 

The  Head  Master  of  Winchester  College  (Mr.  M.J.  Kendall) 
has  joined  the  Executive  of  the  League,  and  also  become 
Chairman  of  a  special  Committee  deahng  with  certain  new 
developments  of  the  League's  work. 
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We  have  to  acknowlodRu  with  m.iiu  tlianks  tho  receipt 
of  a  grant  of  £ioo  from  th'j  Rhode>  Irustees  towards  the 
ex|)enses  of  the  League's  conferences  Witli  much  grati- 
tude also  we  record  an  additional  diui  uion  of  £200  from 
Mrs.  Holman-Hunt  for  the  Souvenir  \olumos  of  Shakes- 
l)eare's  works  for  men  totally  d'.sabliil  in  the  war. 

A  grant  of  £()  Os.  od.  has  been  reci-iv  id  from  the  National 
I'nion  of  Teachers  towards  the  Leagui's  Imperial  Education 
work  ;  £2  2s.  od.  from  the  College  of  Preceptors  ;  £1  is.  od. 
from  the  Association  of  Universit\  Women  Teachers  ; 
£1  IS.  od.  from  the  .Association  of  .\sMstant  Masters  ;  and 
t'l  IS.  od.  from  the  South  .African  It  M.chers'  Association. 
The  Government  of  .Alberta  have  ni.ide  the  League  an 
annual  grant  of  £10,  according  to  their  custom  of  many 
years.  Donations  towards  the  general  fund  have  also 
been  received  from  the  Caraberlcy  Emiiire  Day  Committee 
£'2i,  from  Mr.  G.  St.  L.  Mowbray  (,"4  (s.  od.,  from  Mrs. 
.Attenborough  £\  is.  od. 


Empire  Day  Flag  Days. 

rile  League  of  the  Empire  h'lag  I)a\  in  London  has  been 
unavoidably  postponed  until  the  autiuini.  It  will  now  be 
held  on  Wednesday,  October  ibth,  and  it  is  hojjed  that  a 
good  sum  will  be  raised  for  the  central  Headquarters  for 
the  Overseas  Teachers,  whicsli  is  to  hv  established  in  ci)m- 
memoration  of  the  great  services  they  have  rendered  in 
the  war.  Arrangements  for  thei'^  comfort  and  con\'enience 
in  London  must  soon  be  put  in  hand,  as  the  London  County 
Council  have  agreed  to  take,  each  ye.ir,  into  their  ser\-ice 
a  certain  number  of  overseas  teachers,  recommended  by  the 
League  of  the  Empire,  for  the  puii)ose  of  acquiring  ex- 
perience of  educational  methods  and  of  coming  into  touch 
with  their  colleagues  in  the  Mother  Country. 

Messages  in  support  of  the  Day  ha\  e  iieen  received  from 
H.M.  (Jueen  Alexandra  and  from  th-  I.i^rd  Mayor. 

The  Oneen's  message  expressed  intiivst  in  the  ]iroposal 
and  wished  all  possible  success  to  the  movement.  The 
Lord  Mayor  gave  his  patronage  to  the  Day  and  sent  his 
best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  ini|iortant  object  sought 
to  be  attained — viz.,  the  Provision  of  a  centre  of  the  Over- 
seas Teachers  who  are  fighting  in  sui  h  f,'reat  innnbers  for 
the  defence  of  the  Empire. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  George  has  promised  to  take  a  depot  in 
connection  with  Flag  Day  ;  with  several  helpers,  she  will 
sell  emblems  in  Whitehall.  Mrs.,Herb.rt  .Alington  will  act 
as  Hon.  Secretary  for  the  Day.  The  League  will  be  glad 
to  hear  from  any  friends  willing  to  help  either  as  depot 
holders  or  individual  sellers. 

From  the  Flag  Days  on  Empire  D.i\  several  gifts  have 
been  made  to  the  fund  for  raising  a  lleadq\iarters  for  the 
Overseas  Teachers.  From  Hourneniouih  a  gift  of  /60  15s. 
has  been  received  ;  from  Dcpttord  the  >um  i.f  {,'50  ;  from 
Gravesend  {'25  :    from  Chester  £7  .   and  from  Wednesbury 


£5.  A  number  of  St  iiools  have  also  sent  contributions 
for  comforts  as  well  a^  a  centre,  and  their  contributions 
amount  up  to  date  to  over  {120.  In  connection  with  this 
scheme  over  50 'parcels  of  ctimforts  have  lately  been  sent 
to  teachers  now  figntint,'  in  France. 


Imperial  Union  of  Teacheis. 

The  .\nnual  Conferenee  of  the  Imjierial  L'nion  of  Teacher- 
will  take  place  this  ye  u  in  the  autumn  instead  of  in  Jui\ 
It  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  a  more  convenient  time  than 
at  present  for  some  of  the  overseas  teachers  serving  in 
France  to  obtain  iea\i-.  Full  particulars  will  be  given  in 
the  next  number  of  the  Magazine. 


The  French  Red  Cross  in  England. 

llosj)ital  supplies  .iml  comforts  have  l)cen  sent  to  the 
Allies  in  considerable  quantities,  as  well  at  to  our  own 
soldiers  and  the  man\  British  Societies  dealing  with  their 
needs.  This  charming  acknowledgment  received  from  tie 
President  of  the  French  Red  Cross  in  England  will,  wi 
are  sure,  give  pleasure  to  all  who  have  so  generously  con- 
tributed to  the  League's  War  Depot.  Over  a  million  gifts 
have  been  already  sent  out,  many  of  them  of  great  value. 

Hon.  Sec.. 

I<caj!iu'  of  Empire, 
CluTc  Madame, 

Mcrci  iiifiuitneut  de  voln-  envoi  ;  Ic  contcnu  va  itre  liien  viu 
expedie  cii  p'rance  ou  lul.i>  '  cel.i  pourra  etre  utile  d'un  jour  a 
I'autro  puisqu'ou  sembic  .ittendre  de  grand.s  evencments. 

Je  .suis  louchee  de  la  lid  elite  de  votrc  souvenir  et  heurcusc 
d'envoycr  dans  tous  les  luipitaux  de  France  des  temoignages  de 
sympathie  anglaise. 

Nous  avons  besoin  d'etre  si  unis  pour  vcnir  a  lx>ut  de  I'ennemi 
commun  :  tout  ce  qui  pent  .ijouter  un  peu  d'amitie  dans  iios  rapports 
franco-anglais  m'est  une  j^r.uide  joie. 

Merci  de  me  choisir  pour  i  tre  votre  iuterprete  une  fois  dc  plus  et 
croye/  bicu  :"■  nies  sentiments  les  plus  reconnaissants  et  les  meilleurs 

L.  DE  L.\  PANOrSE. 


Presentation  to  Mrs.  George  Quirk. 

We  learn  with  great  j'liasuie  that  the  pri-sentation  of  a 
wristlet  watch  and  a  long  gold  chain  has  been  made  b\- 
members  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  British  Emjiire  in  the 
United  States  to  Mrs.  Cieoige  Ouirk,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Order.  ■  ' 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  War  both  Mrs.  Quirk  and  her 
husband  have  devoted  themselves  to  war  work,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  collection  and  shipping  of  hospital  supplies 
and  gifts  of  all  kinds  tor  the  benefit  of  the  troops.  As  is 
elsewhere  mentioned,  the  Nelson  Chapter  I.O.D.E.,  of 
which  Mrs.  Quirk  is  Iv  sent,  have  lately  not  only  given  a 
motor  lorr\-  to  the  Red  (  ross.  but  also  a  Hut  to  the  Church 
.Army.  Mr.  Quirk  has  undertaken  the  whole  of  the  shipping 
arrangements  for  the  Onler,  and  has  borne  the  expense  (no 
light  matter)  of  despatehing  the  consignments  to  England. 

The  League  joins  tin-  Order  in  offering  sincere  appre- 
ciation of  the  truly  self  s.icrilicing  ser\-ices  which  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Quirk  have  rendered  die  cause  of  the  .Allies. 
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